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THE MANOR OF SHELTER ISLAND 
HISTORIC HOME OF THE SYLVESTERS 


eas picturesque island which lies in the briny deep so lovingly near 
the eastern shore of Long Island—between its two extreme points, 
Montauk and Oyster-pond (now known as Orient), stretching out like the 
tines of a fork—has had a remarkably interesting and romantic history. 
The Indian inhabitants whose wigwams dotted its hillocks and glens when 
it was first discovered by Europeans called it ‘“ Manhansack-ahaqua- 
shuwamock,” meaning az island sheltered by islands. UHence its poetic 
name, Shelter Island. 

Two hundred and thirty-six years ago, in June, 1651, this whole island 
was purchased for sixteen hundred pounds of “ good, merchantable, Mus- 
covada sugar.” Its extreme length was six miles, its width four miles, and 
although its shape was irregular it was estimated to contain about nine 
thousand acres. It was Stephen Goodyear, of New Haven, an eminent 
merchant and for a considerable period deputy-governor of the colony, 
who sold the property; and it was Nathaniel and Constant Sylvester, 
Thomas Middleton, and Thomas Rouse who bought and paid the sugar for 
it. The only one of these new landholders who made the island his per- 
manent dwelling-place was Nathaniel Sylvester. Rouse within five years 
sold his one-fourth part to John Booth, who transferred it to Nathaniel 
Sylvester; and Thomas Middleton and Constant Sylvester established 
themselves at Barbadoes. The island had long been the headquarters of 
the Manhansett tribe of Indians, whose sachems appear to have been more 
enlightened and sagacious than most of their dusky contemporaries. They 
were pleased rather than otherwise to have white people come among 
them ; they cared little for the soil which they never tilled, but they were 
tenacious about their rights in the matter of hunting and fishing—particu- 
larly fishing. This granted; they were the best of friends and really a pro- 
tection to the pioneers. 

The Dutch had included this island with Long Island in the map of 
their new American province of New Netherland; but it was too remote 
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from their seat of government at Manhattan to receive attention. Its 
general characteristics were unknown until the English appropriated it. 

In April, 1636, by request of Charles I. the English Plymouth Company 
had granted the whole of Long Island and the islands adjacent to William 
Alexander, first Earl of Stirling, who was an ardent friend of the king. In 
this transaction the chronic dispute with the Dutch as to the just proprie- 
torship of Long Island and its surroundings was entirely ignored. The fol- 
lowing year the earl appointed James Farrett his agent for the sale of his 
lands, sending him to America. Farrett came authorized to select ten 
thousand of the best acres in the magnificent domain to become his own 
personal property. He traveled through its length and breadth, examining 
it with a critical eye, and then with unerring judgment chose Shelter Island, 
together with its 
little neighbor, 
Robbin’s Island. 
By virtue of his 
commission from 
the Earl of Stir- 
ling Farrett con- 
firmed Lion Gar- 
diner’s purchase 
in 1639 of the Isle 
of Wight (Gardi- 
ner’s Island) and 
empowered him 
to make and put 
in practice all 
needful laws of church and state. But he projected no improvements 
of any note on Shelter Island, being occupied in trying to sell large 
tracts and in bringing about settlements by New England people in 
the eastern part of Long Island, in order to maintain possession in de- 
fiance of the Dutch, who derided Lord Stirling’s claim. Meanwhile his 
funds gave out; his letters to the earl, who was dangerously ill, were 
unanswered; he was obliged to mortgage Shelter Island to raise money 
for current expenses, and when the news of the death of Stirling, in 1640, 
reached him, changing the whole aspect of affairs, he sailed at once for 
England. Shelter Island passed into the possession of Mr. Goodyear, 
and for another decade its native inhabitants caught fish in the sparkling 
waters and reveled in the free use of their beautiful hunting grounds. 

The Sylvesters were Englishmen who, through their adherence to 


MAP OF 1686, SHOWING LOCATION OF SHELTER ISLAND. 
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Charles I., and subsequently to Charles II., found it inconvenient to remain 
in England. Had there been no Oliver Cromwell, Shelter Island would have 
had a very different and doubtless much more prosaic history. The disas- 
ters that befel the unfortunate Charles I. and his final execution turned 
the attention of many a Royalist toward the new world. While Cromwell 
was leading his army against the Scots at Dunbar, in 1650, the Sylvesters 
(there were five or six brothers, all of whom were wealthy merchants) were 
resolutely preparing to leave the kingdom; and when, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1651, Cromwell achieved his great victory over Charles I]. at Wor- 
cester, they had already, nearly three months before, secured Shelter Island 

















THE HOME OF THOMAS BRINLEY IN ENGLAND, 


in America, and the family had found a temporary asylum in Holland. 
Important business interests must be adjusted, and thengthree of the 
brothers, with their families and their mother, a lady of strong character 
and many virtues, removed with their effects to Barbadoes. Even there 
they were not beyond the reach of the Cromwell government, and on sev- 
eral occasions were in great trouble. Constant Sylvester was arrested and 
imprisoned for a time as the leader of the loyalist faction. Madame Syl- 
vester, the mother, is on record in Barbadoes as asking that she might be 
treated as an Englishwoman, not as a Dutchwoman. The father-in-law 
of Nathaniel Sylvester was Thomas Brinley, auditor of .Charles I. and also 
of Charles II., and keeper of the accounts of the dower of Henrietta Maria. 
He was a man of integrity, wealth, and sound judgment, very much loved 
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and trusted by the royal family. It was to the fastnesses near the ances- 
tral home of the Brinleys in Staffordshire that Charles II. fled after his 
final defeat by Cromwell; and Thomas Brinley was one of the few who 
met the fugitive monarch at Woodstock, under the roof of Sir Henry Lee, 
of Ditchby. <A few days later Charles II., while jour- 
neying south in disguise hoping to escape into France, 
summoned Thomas Brinley to meet him at Oxford to 
consult about supplies. As a consequence of his compli- 
ance, Brinley’s estates were confiscated and a warrant 
issued by Parliament for his arrest. He eluded his pur- 
suers, however, and with the king reached the continent 
in safety ; but he was obliged to live in exile until the 
Restoration. His family were scattered. His lovely 
young daughter, Grissell Brinley, only sixteen years of 
age (she was baptized in 1636), went forth from his lux- 
urious mansion to wed her lover, Nathaniel Sylvester, 
who, although he had been absent from England for 
several months, appeared upon the scene to claim her 
hand. Their romantic wedding occurred in the early 
part of 1652, and their bridal tour was a voyage across 
the Atlantic, ending in a veritable shipwreck. Their 
fellow-passengers were Francis Brinley, brother of the 
bride, founder of the well-known Brinley family in this 
country, Governor William Coddington of Rhode Island, 
with his bride—he had just married Anne Brinley, elder 
sister of Grissell—and Giles Sylvester, brother of the 
bridegroom. This family party stopped at Barbadoes 
and were handsomely entertained at the home of Con- 
stant Sylvester. They then sailed for Newport, but, 
encountering a terrible storm, were driven upon the 
rocks near Conanicut Island. 

Their unlucky ship, Zhe Swallow, was dashed in 
pieces, prior to which the ladies had been rescued 
through the heroic efforts of Sylvester, Coddington and 
Brinley; and before the wreck was complete, nearly all 
on board, including a large number of servants belonging 
to Sylvester, were saved. The vessel was laden with necessaries for the 
new homes in America, and the loss under the circumstances must have 
been very severe; some of the household goods were washed ashore by 
the breakers, and saved. The record is extant of a priceless cabinet, which 
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Sylvester earnestly besought the captain of the vessel to save at any risk, 
supposed to have contained royal treasures from the Brinley archives. It 
was broken open in the struggle for life, and a portion of its contents de- 
stroyed ; but there still exists in possession of the descendants a quaint 
silver knife and fork, broken, with carnelian handles and enameled case of 
Italian workmanship, of Charles I., an heir-loom given to each Princess 
Mary at her christening, which, tradition informs us, crossed the ocean in 





THE BOX PLANTED BY NATHANIEL AND GRISSELL SYLVESTER 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, 


this royal cabinet. A shallop was obtained at Rhode Island, and after 
weary waiting ona desolate shore, and agonizing delays attended by excess- 
ive discomfort, Sylvester, his wife, and a part of his servants reached their 
future home. And a conspicuously undeveloped watering-place they found 
in which to spend their honeymoon. How much of a habitation had been 
provided before they arrived history is shy about telling; Sylvester 
was on the island when it was bought from Goodyear in 1651, and he 
had sent at least one shipload of goods and workmen to precede his coming. 
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But the chances are that they had nothing better than a tent to live in at 
first, and the outlook that winter of 1653 must have been the reverse of 
cheery. Fortunately, both Sylvester and the charming Grissell were highly 
educated, and not only capable of appreciating the natural beauties of their 
island retreat, but of forecasting the future, and they were warmly attached 
to each other. They overcame all obstacles, and built a remarkably sub- 
stantial home, considering the circumstances—a house that stood the 
storms of more than eighty years. Bricks for the massive chimneys and 
scriptural tiles for the fire-places were imported from Holland, and the 
doors and windows from Barbadoes or England. Being a shipping mer- 
chant in the West India trade, Sylvester's facilities for obtaining what he 
wanted rendered him in a measure independent. He supplied the island 
with as many negro slaves as he could employ to advantage in the begin- 
ning. Ere long the evidences of cultivated taste were to be seen in all 
directions. Gardens, rose bushes, foreign shrubs and plants, and fruit and 
shade-trees encircled the dwelling. The box planted by the bridal pair 
(supposed to have been brought from England) is still flourishing, as may 
be-seen in the illustration, and is in perfectly healthful condition, the old- 
est box probably on this continent, and one of the precious links by which 
the centuries may be spanned. The view looking toward the inlet of the 
sea from behind this ancient box is almost precisely the same it was when 
the present house was new, one hundred and fifty years ago. 

It is exceptional in the history of domestic architecture in America 
that two structures on one site should reach comfortably over so long a 
period of time. The homestead built by Nathaniel Sylvester in 1652-3 
was succeeded, in 1737, by the present mansion-house, as it has always 
been called by the people of the island, erected by his grandson, Brinley 
Sylvester. The elaborate carving of the panels, wainscotings, cornices, 
and mantels of the new house was executed in England; but some of the 
ornamental features, and the doors, sashes, tiles, etc., of the old one were 
worked into the new, sufficient to render it a worthy successor of the 
original. It is a historic home in the full sense of the term, reaching 
backward in its own frame-work a century and a half, and in some of its 
essential parts two centuries and a third, reflecting with peculiar em- 
phasis the life and character of its long line of occupants. In the yard 
is an antiquated hawthorn hedge, which took firm root in the soil about 
the same date asthe box, and is preserved with equal tenderness and 
care. 

Fisher’s Island, afterward erected into a manor under New York, was the 
home of John Winthrop, the younger, when the Sylvesters came to Shelter 
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Island. Friendly intercourse was soon established between the two iso- 
lated families. Mrs. Winthrop was an agreeable and accomplished woman, 
and she became very much attached to the sweet young bride. Many of 
Sylvester’s letters to Winthrop are extant—having been exhumed from 
the Winthrop papers—three of which are before me at this moment, 
throwing a flood of light upon their domestic experiences in the long ago. 
The penmanship is remarkably fine, and the style of expression that of a 
scholarly man of the world. On October 10, 1654, Sylvester writes on 
business, addressing Winthrop ceremoniously, with the following preface: 
“After my heartie thanks for your last courtesies I have made bould by 
the bearer, my brother, to salute both you and Mrs. Winthrop in these 
lines,” etc. A letter, dated September 8, 1655, is written in a most pa- 
thetic strain. The baby is sick, cannot breathe through its nose, and is in 
danger of strangling. Sylvester appeals anxiously to Winthrop for ad- 
vice as to what shall be done for the little one (two months old), and for 
medicine if possible. He says: “Our greef is great to see the child lay 
in y* sad condition, and here we are quite out of y* way of help.” A let- 
ter addressed to Winthrop in 1675 will be found reproduced in full on 
the preceding page. 

The sugar business in which Sylvester was concerned became very 
lucrative. Timber was furnished from Shelter Island with which to manu- 
facture the hogsheads, it being better suited to the purpose than any pro- 
duced in the West Indies. There is on record an account of the gift of a 
hogshead of sugar to Winthrop by Constant Sylvester. About this time 
(1656) the first Quakers appeared in Boston. The extraordinary proceed- 
ings against them are well known to all cultured Americans. They were 
regarded as blasphemous heretics, and the most barbarous and atrocious 
persecutions followed. Many of the principal sufferers found an asylum 
on Shelter Island. George Fox, founder of the society of Quakers, was 
twice a guest of the Sylvesters in their hospitable home, and preached to 
the Indians from the door-steps of the mansion. Hither fled the aged 
Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, who, after imprisonment, starvation, 
and whipping, were banished from the jurisdiction of Boston on pain of 
death, and who soon diéd, within three days of each other, tenderly cared 
for by Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester under their owmroof. It was this incident 
that inspired one of Whittier’s most beautiful poems: 

“‘So from his lost home, to the darkening main 
Bodeful of storm, good Macey held his way ; 


And when the green shore blended with the gray 
His poor wife moaned : ‘ Let us turn back again.’ 
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‘Nay woman, weak of faith, kneel 
down,’ said he, 
‘And say thy prayers: the Lord 
himself will steer 
And led by Him nor man nor devils 
I fear ;” 
So the gray Southwicks from a rainy 
sea 
Saw, far and faint, the loom of land 
and gave 
With feeble voices thanks for friendly 
ground 
Whereon to rest their weary feet and 
found 
A peaceful death-bed and a quiet grave, 
Where ocean-walled and wiser than his 
age, 
The Lord of Shelter scorned the 
bigot’s rage.” 


It seems on glancing back- 
ward into these dark ages as if 
the more extreme the acts of 


cruelty, the faster the Quakers 
multiplied. The son and daugh- 
ter of the Southwicks were fined 


ten pounds each, and as an ex- 
pedient for raising the money 
the General Court at Boston 
absolutely passed a resolution to 
sell them into slavery, and offered 
them to one sea captain after 
another for the markets of Vir- 
ginia and Barbadoes. No buyer 
could be found; the inhumanity 
was too glaring. Other instan- 
ces followed where Quakers were 
fined, and having no visible prop- 
erty, were sentenced to be sold 
as slaves. Yet no ship masters 
would ever become parties to 
such transactions, and the at- 
tempts failed. Two “Gospel 


THE ANCIENT BOX IN THE GARDEN. 
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messengers” from England, William Robinson and Marmaduke Stevenson 
(one coming by way of Virginia, the other v7a Barbadoes) met at Shelter 
Island, and went to Boston in 1659 to remonstrate against the “unholy 
cruelties.” They were promptly seized, imprisoned, and sentenced to 
banishment on pain of death. Regardless of the edict, these Quakers con- 
tinued four weeks preaching in Salem, within the limits of the colony, 
making many converts, and then marched back triumphantly to Boston 
and gave up their lives, a willing sacrifice, to show the world the impo- 
tence of persecution “to stay the work of the Lord.” They were hanged 
on Boston Common, and Mary Dyer was to have been executed for her 
religious opinions at the same time; but a reprieve came after her ascent 
of the ladder, and she was banished instead. She went to Shelter Island, 
where she remained several months; but, in March, 1660, she suddenly 
made up her mind to go to Boston, and consequently her doom was sealed ; 
she was hung on Boston Common. The same day two other victims 
were brought before the General Court at Boston, Joseph Nicholson and 
wife, but death appeared to have no terrors forthem. They were released 
and. subsequently found their asylum for a time on Shelter Island. Many 
who had been mutilated, maimed, their flesh lacerated by the whips, or 
burned with hot irons, were tenderly nursed—their wounds dressed and 
healed—by the Sylvesters. John Rouse, whose ears were cut off, was the 
son of Sylvester's former partner. William Leddra, executed early in 
1661, came from Barbadoes to Shelter Island, before going to Boston. At 
the very moment the court at Boston was passing sentence of death on 
Leddra, Wenlock Christison walked boldly into the court room! For a 
moment Governor Endicott almost lost his voice indismay. ‘‘ Wast thou 
not banished on pain of death?” he finally asked. ‘“ Yea, I was,” said 
Christison. ‘What dost thou here then?” asked Endicott. “I come to 
warn you to shed no more innocent blood,” said the contumacious Quaker. 
He was quickly handed over to the jailer; but the case of Edward Whar- 
ton just before this and his indignant protest, questioning the right of the 
court to murder him when it had no charge against him but his “ hat and 
his hair,” had disconcerted the magistrates. What he said was ringing in 
their ears: “Note my words; do not think to weary out the living God 
by taking away the lives of his servants. What do you gain by it? For 
the last man you put to death, here are five to come in his room’’—and 
the court trembled, and became suddenly divided in sentiment ; Endicott 
was so disturbed that for two days he refused to preside. 

But events on the other side of the Atlantic were about to terminate 
these merciless outrages. The fall of the Cromwell government and the 
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restoration of Charles II. spread consternation among those rulers in Mas- 
sachusetts who had assumed powers never conferred by their charter. It 
looked as if the skies were about to fall on them. Mrs. Sylvester, who had 
opened her doors so generously to the starving and suffering, had been 
writing graphic and truthful accounts of the horrible persecutions to her 
father in his exile, who was always near Charles II.; and the young king 
thereby was kept well informed on the subject in all its dreadful details. 
When the news of the tragic fate of William Leddra reached England and 
it was further stated that many other Quakers in Boston were sentenced 
to die, Edward Burroughs sought and was granted admission to the royal 
presence. The interview was brief, Charles II. being perfectly familiar 
with the situation. When Burroughs said: “A vein of innocent blood has 
been opened in your dominions ”’—the king interrupted him with, “I will 
stop that vein;’’ and when Burroughs suggested that “ it should be done 
speedily,” the king responded, “as speedily as you will,” and at once called 
his secretary and dictated the famous mandamus, which, as the “ King’s 
Missive,” has been immortalized in verse by one of our beloved American 
poets, and which was forwarded to Boston at once by Samuel Shattuck, 
one of the exiled Quakers. The scene described by Whittier on its arrival 
is in accordance with the records: 


‘‘ Under the great hill sloping bare 
To cove and meadow and common lot, 
In his council chamber and oaken chair, 
Sat the Worshipful Governor Endicott. 
A grave, strong man, who knew no peer. 
In the pilgrim land, where he ruled in fear 
Of God, not man, and for good or ill 
Held his trust with an iron will. 


The door swung open and Rawson the clerk 
Entered, and whispered under breath, 
‘There waits below for the hangman's work 
A fellow banished on pain of death— 
Shattuck of Salem, unhealed of the whip, 
Brought over in Master Goldsmith’s ship 
At anchor here in a Christian port, 
With freight of the devil and all his sort!’ 
Twice and thrice on the chamber floor 
Striding fiercely from wall to wall, 
‘ The Lord do so to me and more,’ 
The governor cried, ‘if I hang not all! 
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Bring hither the Quaker.’ Calm, sedate, 

With the look of a man at ease with his fate, 
Into that presence grim and dread 

Came Samuel Shattuck with his hat on his head. 


‘ Off with the knave’s hat!’ An angry hand 
Smote down the offense, but the wearer said 

With a quiet smile, ‘ By the King’s command 
I bear this message and stand in his stead.’ 

In the governor’s hand a missive he laid 

With the royal arms on its seal displayed, 

And the proud man spake as he gazed thereat, 

Uncovering, ‘Give Mr. Shattuck his hat.’ 


He turned to the Quaker bowing low— 

‘The King commandeth your friends’ release, 
Doubt not he shall be obeyed, although 

To his subjects’ sorrow and sin’s increase. 
What he here enjoineth, John Endicott, 
His loyal servant, questioneth not. 
You are free! God grant the spirit you own 
May take you from us to parts unknown.’ 


So the door of the jail was open cast, 

And, like Daniel, out of the lions’ den, 
Tender youth and girlhood passed, 

With age-bowed women and gray-locked men. 
And the voice of one appointed to die 
Was lifted in praise and thanks on high, 
And the little maid from New Netherland, 
Kissed, in her joy, the doomed man’s hand.” 


Soon after the capture of New York by the English, the owners of Shel- 
ter Island obtained a confirmation of their title, as required by the laws 
of 1664. They also arranged with Governor Nicolls for a perpetual ex- 
emption from taxes and other public burdens, through the payment of 
£150, “ one half in beef and the other half in pork.” The last clause of 
the release document is as follows: 


“‘ Now know ye, that by virtue of commission and authority given unto me by his 
Royal Highness, James Duke of York, I for and in consideration of the aforesaid sum ot 
£150, and for other good causes and considerations we thereunto moving, doe hereby 
grant unto y® said Nathaniel and Constant Sylvester, and to their heirs and assignees 
forever, that the said Island called Shelter Island, is, and forever hereafter shall be, by 
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these presents discharged, exonerated, and acquitted from all taxes and rates, either civil 
or military, etc. . . .. Given under my hand and seale in James fforte ye 25 day of 
May in y* year Anno Dom, 1666.” 

[Signed by GOVERNOR NICOLLS. ] 


Six days later the governor issued the following patent, confirming the 
island to the Sylvesters, with manorial privileges : 


“ Having come by several deeds, conveyances, and grants to Constant Sylvester of Bar- 
badoes, and Nathaniel Sylvester, residing in Shelter Island, aforesaid, merchant ; and by 
which said island shall be held, reputed, taken, and be an entire enfranchised township, 
manor, and place of itself, and forever have, hold, and enjoy like and equal privileges and 
immunities with any other town, infranchised place or manor, within this government, the 
same to be held, as of his majesty, the King of England, in free and common soccage, and 
by fealty only, yielding and paying yearly one lamb, upon the first day of May, if the same 
shall be demanded.” 


Seven prosperous years rolled by. The Sylvester manor had been well 
cared for and grown fruitful and attractive. Suddenly, like a thunder- 
storm in a clear sky, New York was captured by the Dutch. It was ata 
time of war in Europe, and the whole country was in agitation. One 
bright morning several Dutch men-of-war appeared off Shelter Island, and 
the captain of one of them with about fifty soldiers paid Sylvester a very 


significant visit. Soon after this the question was discussed with much heat 
how far the English towns in the province of New York should submit to 
the new Dutch government. Nathaniel Sylvester was in active conference 
with his neighbors, and accompanied the delegates to Hartford, thence to 
New York. The Connecticut men were reported as “shy and cautious” 
about giving advice: but Sylvester was out-spoken, and having had his 
own experiences already, counseled the Long Island towns “ by all means 
to submit to the Dutch authorities.” They assented, and for a while the 
signs of promise were satisfactory. Sylvester at the same time asked the 
Dutch for a confirmation of the manor privileges which Nicolls had granted 
Shelter Island in 1666. In view of the fact that the heirs of his deceased 
brother Constant at Barbadoes* and Thomas Middleton in England were 
part owners, their shares were confiscated by the Dutch, from whom 
Sylvester bought them for £500, to be paid “in this country’s provisions.” 


* Constant Sylvester died in 1671. In his will he left to his daughters Grace and Mary £2,000 
each at day of marriage, or at the age of twenty-one, and over and above that, £100 each to buy 
them a jewel atthe age of sixteen years. Peter Sylvester was the only one of the Sylvester 
brothers who remained in England. He was a merchant in London, where he died in 1657. His 
wife was Mary Brinley, sister of Mrs. Nathaniel Sylvester, and Mrs. Governor Coddington.— 
Waters’ Genealogical Gleanings in England ; Broadhead, v9. ii., 217. 
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Upon his giving a bond for payment, Shelter Island was duly conveyed to 
him with the privileges desired. The Sylvester manor at that time em- 
braced about fifteen square miles, and he was the sole owner during the 
remainder of his life. 

The prospect of an attempt on the part of the English to recover New 
York led the Dutch to enforce rigid regulations in each town. An oath 
of allegiance to the Dutch government was exacted. The towns at the 
eastern end of Long Island were not altogether agreeable. Huntington 
asked to be excused from taking the oath; Easthampton asked to be left 
as she was; Southampton said the town could not abjure its king, and 
swear allegiance to a foreign power; Setauket apologized, but said her 
people wished to preserve their English allegiance, and yet live at peace 
with the Dutch ; and Southold objected to some of the conditions. Gov- 
ernor Colve was disposed to send a large force and “ punish the rebels,” 
but his councilors advised otherwise; it being a time of war between the 
English and Dutch, the New England colonies might come to the help of 
the towns and provoke serious mischief. Sylvester, and Lewis Morris from 
Barbadoes who was his guest at Shelter Island, by special messenger 
October 25, 1673, asked Colve to send a second delegation, and try to 
bring the towns to order by peaceful methods. Morris had come to look 
after the estate of his late brother, Richard Morris, of Morrisiana, and un- 
dertake the guardianship of his boy nephew, Lewis Morris, who afterward 
became the celebrated governor of New Jersey. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the Dutch governor, of whom Hon. Cornelis Steenwyck was the 
leader, and sailed for Southold. Meanwhile messengers to Hartford from 
Southold asked for “ protection and government ” against the Dutch, which 
request was regarded favorably. Governor Winthrop was consulted, person- 
ally it is believed, by Sylvester, and approved of resistance. He sent a 
messenger to Colve with a letter containing “very pertinent and needful 
premonitions for the preventing a confluence of evill consequences,” what- 
ever that might mean. Connecticut promptly commissioned ex-Governor 
Wyllys and young Fitz John Winthrop to proceed to Southold with 
“necessary attendants,” and treat with such Dutch forces as they might 
find there, whom they were directed “to warn that opposition would 
provoke the Hartford authorities to consider what they are nextly obliged 
to doe.” 

The Dutch commissioners started from New York on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, and had a boisterous time onthe Sound. Not until the 6th of Novem- 
ber had they reached a point near Plum Island; and here a sail was dis- 
covered to leeward. It proved to be the little craft bearing the Connecti- 
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cut commissioners to the same goal, which struck its colors to the Dutch, 
and anchored near Shelter Island. A boat was sent for Wyllys and Win- 
throp, who came on board the Dutch vessel, and both parties exhibited 
their credentials. Toward evening Sylvester, at a signal, sent his son with 
a boat to land the commissioners on Shelter Island, who spent the night 
at the manor-house. 

The next morning, about ten o’clock, after an appetizing breakfast, the 
novel sight might have been seen of two of Sylvester’s boats, manned by 
his colored servants, crossing the water to Southold, the foremost contain- 


ENTRANCE GATE TO THE MANSION GROUNDS. 


ing the urbane Connecticut gentlemen with the king’s jack in the stern, 
the second boat containing the New York commissioners with the prince’s 
flag in the stern. They reached Southold at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, where were gathered a large armed force. The Dutch saw a 
troop of cavalry parading near the shore who offered them horses to ascend 
the heights, and as Wyllys and Winthrop had already mounted they ac- 
cepted the proffered civility and all rode together into the village. Steen- 
wyck requested that the inhabitants be convoked that he might communi- 
cate to them the object of his visit, but ex-Governor Wyllys replied that 
the people of Southold were subjects of the King of England and had 
nothing to do with any orders of the Dutch at New York. It was an ani- 
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mated scene, the conversation being in both Dutch and English, and with- 
out regard to the order of the verbs. One man from Southampton who 
was present intimated to Steenwyck that it would be unwise to bring “ that 
thing” to Southampton; whereupon Steenwyck asked what he meant by 
the word “thing.” “The prince’s flag,” was the reply. 

Steenwyck reported: “When taking leave of the Connecticut com- 
missioners they asked us what village we intended to go to first in the 
morning, and assured us that they should be there, as they intended to be 
present at every place our commissioners should visit.” On leaving South- 
old the Dutch commissioners entered the boat and were rowed back to 
Shelter Island, where they passed another night at the Sylvester manor- 
house. Having resolved not to visit any more Long Island villages. con- 
fident it would do more harm than good, they embarked next day on their 
return voyage to New York. 

Some troops were raised in Connecticut at once, and under the'com- 
mand of Fitz John Winthrop stationed at Southold. The winter passed 
by without incident, but in March, 1674, provisions were needed for the 
fort, and Governor Colve sent a party of soldiers to collect them from 
Sylvester at Shelter Island, whose bond was now due. The real purpose of 
this expedition was to bring the refractory towns into subjection; but 
armed men were hurried from Southampton and Easthampton to the 
defense of Southold, and Captain Winthrop was there with his Connecti- 
cut auxiliaries. Sylvester promptly delivered his stipulated provisions to 
the Dutch officers on demand and next morning he seems to have been 
with the Dutch flotilla before Southold, for the records state that he was 
the chosen ambassador sent to demand the surrender of that town. The 
answer which he carried back was to the effect that the Dutch commander 
would be received “as a person that disturbs his Majesty’s subjects.” A 
few shots were exchanged after this, but the strength of the English was 
too apparent for a serious attack. The Dutch retired in disgust, and steered 
their vessel in the direction of New York. The struggle for supremacy in 
that locality between the two fighting nations ended with this adventure. 
Peace was proclaimed in Europe, and New York restored again to the Eng- 
lish. When Sir Edmond Andros came into the government he found three 
of the eastern towns on Long Island quite firm in their intended secession 
from New York. They announced themselves as belonging to Connecti- 
cut. Whereupon Andros took immediate steps to bring them to order. 
He wrote to Winthrop, advising him “to disabuse his would-be subordin- 
ates of their notion ;” and he appears to have visited Southold and 
Shelter Island in person. On his return to the metropolis he wrote to 
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Winthrop that everything was satisfactorily arranged. The next year, 
1675, Andros was in Southold again on the occasion of his expedition to 
Saybrook, and there is reason to believe that he also went to Shelter 
Island for a day or two. 

Sylvester at that time had two charming daughters just blossoming 
into womanhood. There had been no schools on Shelter Island, but the 
best tutors had been employed for his children, and these young women 

were as thoroughly educated as if they 
had lived in England, and they were 
extremely beautiful. Grissell, the elder, 
was engaged to a wealthy young En- 
glishman, Latimer Sampson, chief pro- 
prietor of the large estate now known 
as Lloyd’s Neck. Smitten with 
consumption, he sailed by orders 

of his physician for a warmer 
climate ; but he died on 

the voyage and was bu- 


HISTORIC STONE BRIDGE, AND SITE OF ANCIENT INDIAN VILLAGE, 


tied at sea, leaving by will all his possessions to his beloved Grissell. 
Tradition has handed along a touching and romantic account of the final 
parting of the lovers on the old stone bridge, with its cyclopean terrace- 
wall, just to the right of the manor-house, and names and dates which 
make the heart beat are carved upon the rough-hewn stone steps, 
built in the wall by the slaves of the estate to connect the bridge with 
the water’s edge, forming the ancient landing-place. But the story is no 
myth. The will of Latimer Sampson was recorded by Matthias Nicolls, 
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QUITCLAIM DEED OF HORSENECK TO JAMES LLOYD, HUSBAND OF GRISSELL SYLVESTER, 


the secretary of the province, in 1674, and I now hold a fac-simile of it in 
my hand. Some two years later Grissell was married to James Lloyd, of 
Boston, and among her descendants are the Hillhouses and Woolseys of 
New Haven, branches of the Onderdoncks, Livingstons and Brownes of 
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SUBSEQUENTLY ERECTED INTO THE ‘* MANOR OF QUEEN’S VILLAGE,’’ NOW KNOWN AS LLOYD'S NECK. 


New York, and the Lloyds and other prominent families of Boston. As 
the lady was a minor, it seemed advisable that all the parties who were 
or could become interested in the estate of her father, Nathaniel Sylves- 
ter, should unite in a quitclaim deed of the Latimer Sampson property— 
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sisters and brothers, trustees, officials, etc. This unique document is pre- 
served so perfectly with its signatures and seals that we reproduce it in 
full for the benefit of our antiquarian readers, Grissell Sylvester, after 
becoming Mrs. Lloyd, removed to Boston. Lloyd’s Neck, under Governor 
Dongan, was erected into the “ Manor of Queen’s Village,” and in the 
course of years was the residence of her son, Henry Lloyd, who married 
a daughter of John Nelson, of Boston. 

The old stone steps, to which reference is made, seem to be saturated 
through and through with tender memories; here the Southwicks landed, 
and here Mary Dyer waved her last farewell to those who had befriended 
her; here Nathaniel Sylvester greeted George Fox, and Lewis Morris, and 
Edmundson, Winthrop, Sir Edmund Andros, and a score of other 
notables. And subsequently, as the successive proprietors of the manor 
maintained a high-bred and courtly hospitality, these historic steps were 
trodden from time to time by illustrious personages from both sides of 
the Atlantic. Governor Dongan passed over them, and so did many of 
the New York governors of the last century, not excepting John Jay. 

The marriage of Patience Sylvester, the sister of Mrs. Lloyd, was also 
an exceptionally romantic affair. Among the exiled Huguenots of the 
period was Benjamin L’Hommedieu, who settled in Southold. There 
being no church on Shelter Island, the Sylvester family were accustomed 
to attend Sabbath worship in Southold. One pleasant Sunday morning 
soon after his arrival, L’_Hommedieu was attracted by an extremely novel 
object moving over the sparkling waters of the bay. As it came nearer 
he observed two remarkably handsome young women in a barge, with a 
canopy over it, and six negro slaves rowing it. The vision haunted him. 
He went to church that morning, and, despite Puritanical customs, per- 
mitted his eyes to remain open during prayer. The story is so like every 
other love story that it is hardly necessary to say that his French heart 
was hopelessly lost before the preacher had reached “Amen” in his 
benediction. The sequel was a beautiful wedding, and Miss Patience 
Sylvester was henceforward Mrs. L’Hommedieu. 

An anecdote is told of this sweet lady that will bear repeating. She 
was asked on one occasion by some envious friend if she was not very 
proud of her riches, naming quite a list of her possessions in detail. Her 
reply came with emphatic sincerity, “No, I am not proud of my father’s 
ships, nor of our fine linen, and handsome silverware, and costly dresses ; 
but I am proud of one thing—I know how to spin.” 

The descendants of Mrs. Patience L’Hommedieu have been as numer- 
ous and notable as those of her sister, Mrs. Lloyd. Her son, Benjamin 
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L’Hommedieu, married Martha Bourne; and his son, Ezra L7,Hommedieu 
—who married Mary Catharine, daughter of Nicoll Havens—was one of 
the most eminent lawyers in the country, and many years in Congress. 
He bought the Sylvester homestead, and made the place his permanent 
home. It passed from him to his daughter, Mary Catharine, who married . 
Samuel S. Gardiner, a descendant of the founder of the manor of Gardi- 
ner’s Island, and brother of Hon. David Gardiner, one of the six gentle- 
men killed in 1844 by the explosion of a gun on ‘the steamer Princeton; 
near Mount Vernon, while on a pleasure trip down the Potomac, by in- 
vitation of the President. During Gardiner’s life-time this historic~prop- 
erty was popularly known as the “Gardiner Estate.” At his death it 
went to his daughters—he had no sons— 
two of whom married Professor E. N. Hors- 
ford, of Cambridge. Later on, in the set- 
tlement of the estate, it passed into the 
hands of Professor Horsford, whose chil- 
dren are the lineal descendants of Nathaniel 
and Grissell Brinley Sylvester, through the 
L’ Hommedieu line. ‘ 

Nathaniel Sylvester had five sons, and 
he bequeathed Shelter Island to them in 
equal parts; his large accumulations of 
property elsewhere were wisely distributed. 
He made his “ endeared wife’ his principal 
executor, together with his brother-in-law, 
Francis Brinley, his son-in-law, James Lloyd, 
Isaac Arnold, Lewis Morris, and Daniel 
Gould. Three of his sons died without 
issue, and their interests went to Giles, the eldest son, who thus 
became proprietor of four-fifths of the island, his brother Nathaniel, 
who lived in Newport, owning the remaining one-fifth. But Giles left no 
children, and by will his property went one-third to his widow, and the 
remainder and larger part, embracing Sachem Neck, the southern end of 
the island, to his friend William Nicolls, patentee of 90,000 acres at Islip, 
whose wife was a daughter of Jeremias Van Rensselaer and Maria Van 
Cortlandt, and who figured prominently in the public affairs of New York 
for a quarter of a century. Jonathan Havens married their daughter 
Catharine and built an imposing mansion on Shelter Island ; he was the 
father of Nicoll Havens (whose daughter was Mrs. Ezra L’Hommedieu) 
and grandfather of the statesman, Hon. Jonathan Nicoll Havens. The 


SAMUEL S, GARDINER. 
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Nicolls property has continued in the Nicolls family through successive 
generations, and is still in their possession.* 

William Nicolls was the only son of Matthias Nicolls, the first secretary 
of the province of New York, and, like his father, was immensely rich and 
esteemed an aristocrat. He was, likewise, an able lawyer, and was made 

attorney-general of the pro- 

vince in 1687, at the age of 

thirty-one. He was in the 

commission of the peace, 

and, refusing to surrender his 

authority under Jacob 

Leisler’s edict in 1689, was 

imprisoned thirteen months, 

By the new governor from 

England (Sloughter) he was 

released and appointed to 

the privy council. Sent to 

England in 1695 to represent 

the affairs of the colony to 

the king, his vessel was cap- 

tured by the French, and he 

lay for several months in a 

Paris prison, but finally 

reached Whitehall. In the 

overturn of politics in New 

York on the question of 

Leisler, Nicolls was one of 

the counselors of Governor 

Fletcher, who was accused 

of sharing in the spoils of 

ocean robbery. Lord Bello- 

= mont, in 1698, wrote to the 
ea lords of trade that Nicolls 
NT Aa was Fletcher's chief broker 
in the matter of protections, and had a place of rendezvous with pirates on 
the Long Island shore. These charges were without foundation, but they 


*In a memorandum left by Hon. John Watts, senior, is the following paragraph: ‘‘As my 
own father had added an s to his name (making Watt Watts), for what reason I have never heard, 
Mr. Nicolls (William) left the s out of his name, calling himself, as all his descendants have done, 
Nicoll.”—Mrs, Lamb’s History of the City of New York, i., 507. 
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may have given rise to many of the weird legends which have been handed 
along by the slave population of Shelter Island, where Nicolls resided a part 
of each year. “Sunset Rock,” so named for having been the resort, formerly, 
of the Shelter Island ladies to watch the sun in its going down, reciting 
poetry and singing songs meanwhile, is pointed out as near the spot where 
the notorious Kidd buried his ill-gotten treasures. The story goes, that he 
came with twenty men to perform the work, and when it was done he cut 
off all their heads to prevent their telling anybody about it. The slaves 
and the common people on the island fully believed that every dark night 
or in a fog (for a century or more) twenty headless men might have been 
seen in blue coats, with their heads under their arms, guarding the hidden 
treasures. These superstitious people used to venture in that direction far 
enough to espy the light, and then run away in terror. Some of the more 
courageous tried many times, in the bright daylight, to dig for the gold, 
but no sooner would they get their crowbars under the rock than some 
unearthly noise would drive them away. William Nicolls is best remem- 
bered by his vigorous work in the New York legislature in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. He was a member of the assembly twenty-one 
years and its speaker sixteen years. He died in 1722. He bequeathed his 
Sachem Neck estate on Shelter Island to his son William, who was speaker 
of the assembly for many years, as his father had been before him. 

The Sylvester homestead descended to Brinley Sylvester, the ‘son of 
Nathaniel of Newport, who came to dwell in the home of his fathers. His 
first business was to build the new mansion as before mentioned, and im- 
prove the property generally. He was extravagant in his expenditures, 
and lived in a style of grandeur exceeding all his predecessors. He pre- 
sided over his rich and extensive plantations with the dignity of a lord, 
and on every side there was costly and showy display. He was polished 
in his manners, scholarly in his tastes, hospitable, generous even to reckless- 
ness. On the death of Brinley Sylvester, without sons, his eldest daughter 
Mary, who had married Thomas Dering, a merchant of Boston, inherited 
the family domain, and from them it descended to their son, General Syl- 
vester Dering. - Henry Dering, brother of the general, built a commodi- 
ous house on Shelter Island, overlooking the sea. The old approach to 
the Sylvester mansion-house was through an avenue of cherry trees about 
sixty feet broad. Similar avenues were planted in front of Henry Dering’s 
house, and of that built by Ezra L’Hommedieu, prior to his purchase of 
the Sylvester mansion on the death of, General Sylvester Dering. 

Until about 1735 the Sylvesters always kept a chaplain at the island, 
or, as he was called by the people, a priest. During several of the early 
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decades there was but one family on the island, with their dependents and 
Indian neighbors. In 1730, seventy-eight years after its settlement by 
Sylvester, a guast town organization was formed, its male inhabitants of 
full age at the time numbering twenty. Five of these bore the name of 
Havens. In 1733 
they built a little 
Presbyterian meet- 
ing-house, the 
money for which 
was largely given 
by the wealthy 
land-holders. Brin- 
ley Sylvester con- 
tributed more than 
$6,000. He also 
gave the first min- 
ister, Rev. William 
Adams, a home in 
his house until his 
death in 1752, after 
which Mr. Adams 
continued for 
many years to re- 
side in the family 
of Mrs. Dering. 
The pulpit, stairs, 
sounding board 
and some of the 
pews were brought 
from the Rutgers 
Street Church in 
New York, and 
placed in the little 
edifice. Whitfield 


preached in it in VIEW FROM FRONT OF HENRY DERING’S HOME. 

1764, and also to 

a large concourse of people in the grounds of the mansion. He was 
the guest of the Derings for some days, and afterward corresponded with 
them. The Derings intermarried with the Nicoll family. They were 
noted far and wide for their generous hospitality. 
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The successor of the little church was built in 1815. The timber for it 
was obtained’ in a singular manner. A terrible September gale swept 
over the island and prostrated an old and valuable grove of stately locust 
trees on General Dering’s estate. These he offered asa free gift for the 
frame of the edifice, which was built, according to the fashion of the times, 
with great high-backed square pews. It was remodeled and enlarged in 

1858, and a belfry was 
then built. The ground 
was originally donated by 
Jonathan Havens. 

During the period im- 
mediately prior to the 
Revolution, there were 
not less than two hundred 
negro slaves on the island. 
They have gradually dwin- 
dled away, but many of 
their descendants remain, 
and are, as a rule, indus- 
trious and respected. The 
Derings fled, during the 
Revolutionary War, to 
Middletown, Connecticut, 
and the island was, during 
a long time, at the mercy 
of the British. Their 
fleets for three years win- 
tered in Gardiner’s Bay. 
The wood on the island 
was felled and carried off, 
as well as the cattle and 
the crops. “Hay Beach 

ONE OF THE LAST OF THE SLAVES ON THE SYLVESTER MANOR, Point” received its name 

from having been the con- 
venient place for loading the confiscated hay, wood, and grain upon their 
boats. High grounds on the northeastern side of the island are still 
pointed out as the camping-place of the British soldiers, and on one bluff 
the stones mark the spot where many were buried. 

The site of one of the most important Indian villages on the island is 
but a few rods distant from the rear of the Sylvester mansion, and the 
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elevation seems to be a solid mound of oyster shells and savage parapher- 
nalia ; it may be seen just in the background of the sketch of the old stone 
bridge. One of the curiosities of the island is a footprint in the rock just 
outside the entrance gate to the grounds. The tradition is that it was 
made by the last chief of the Montauks, who in despair took three long 
steps, this one on Shelter Island, one at Orient Point, and the third at 
Montauk, then jumped into the ocean. The Shelter Island footprint is 
that of the right foot, and thus marks his starting place; it is confidently 
asserted by the common people that it will fit the right foot of any one 
from a child to a giant. 

The history of the purchase of lands, the erection of hotels and villa resi- 
dences, and the transformation of a portion of Shelter Island into one of the 
most delightful watering-places 
on this continent is no part of 
the purpose of this paper. The 
villas may continue to multiply, 
and the triumphs of modern do- 
mestic architecture prove a 
never-ending surprise and de- 
light, but the historic home 
which has made all these things 
possible will not be overshad- 
owed in its delightful seclusion. 
It touches the past gently, and 
while the present estate prob- 
ably does not now include more 
than two square miles, it still, 
in many of its aspects, is fully equal to the fifteen of its first proprietor. 
It is scarcely fifty years since the first public highway was laid out on 
the island; now there are beautiful drives in every direction. Greenport 
and the ferry are modern luxuries of far more recent date than the first 
roads. One of the natural curiosities of the island is a fresh-water pond 
covering thirty acres, and about sixty feet deep; it is lower than the 
level of the sea, and has no visible outlet. 

An appropriate monument has recently been erected to Nathaniel Syl- 
vester by his descendants, on the family estate, and the cemetery and 
grove where it stands is called Woodstock from its threads of relationship 
to the ancient English manor of Woodstock, where Charles II. was con- 
cealed in his flight. 

The historic mansion has its haunted chamber, but just precisely 


THE TORTOISE SHELL SNUFF BOX, 
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what sort of spirits come to wake 
its occupants in the dead of night, 
with loud rappings in one of its 
corner closets, has never been sat- 
isfactorily explained. The clanking 
of chains sometimes attends these 
nocturnal disturbances. The 
ghosts, curiously enough, never 
appear to any of the family kin; 
they exhibit a decided preference 
for stranger guests. The weird 
ghost stories and legends which 
have been perpetuated by the de- 
scendants of the old servants of 
the families would fill a volume; 
this class of people seem to have 
been superstitious in the extreme. 
On one occasion a quaint looking- 
glass found stored away in the 
attic was exhumed and hung on 
the wall of one of the bed-rooms. 
It so happened that this room was 
soon afterward occupied by an old 
nurse of the family. Some weeks. 
passed by, when it accidentally 
came to the knowledge of the 
household that the woman was 
sleeping at night with her head 
entirely covered with the _ bed- 
clothes. On being asked the 
reason, she said the looking-glass 
was haunted—that every night, 
at midnight, some of the ladies 
who had been reflected in it years 
and years ago came back to see who 
was in the room where it hung! 
THE HAUNTED LOOKING-GLASS. The delusion was such a pretty 

grant om a phetgrgph) one that the woman was given 
another apartment and the haunted looking-glass held dear for its portraits 
—one of which may be seen in the sketch; and unless some of the curious 
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damsels of the past break it in peering into the present, it will doubtless be 
handed along to posterity as a priceless treasure. The dwelling is filled 
with heirlooms of the most captivating character, keepsakes from ancestors 
on many a well-known tree, that have descended through the centuries. 
The Brinleys of Cromwell memory are here represented by relics; a tor- 
toise shell snuff-box with heads, in silver, of William and Mary was a gift 
nearly two hundred years ago to one of the Sylvesters; the only original 
letter known to exist, in the handwriting of Lion Gardiner, the founder of 
the manor of Gardiner’s Island, is here preserved ; and we might go on in- 
definitely had we the space for a catalogue. The main part of the house is 
large and roomy. The entrance hall is patterned after those of a former 
century, and the stairs are unique in construction. Few dwellings in 
America have welcomed more celebrities under its roof, and there are none 
extant more rich in varied and romantic associations. The suggestive lines 
of the poet Jebb strike the chord which already vibrates: 


“Isle in a sister’s arms so gently wound, 
Home of a loyal race from days of old; 
In thee Sylvester’s soul still breathes around, 
True chivalry and kindness never cold —- 
As when the hopeless fled for hope to thee, 
Inviolate, twice girdled by the sea.” 


Ath Sf Lam 





THE AMERICAN CHAPTER IN CHURCH HISTORY 
OR 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES 
PaRT II 


THE STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


The Federal Constitution did not abolish the union of church and state 
where it previously existed, nor does it forbid any of the states to 
establish a religion or to favor a particular church. It leaves them free to 
deal with religion as they please, provided only they do not deprive any 
American citizen of his right to worship God according to his conscience. 
It does not say: “ Wo State shall make any law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion;”’ nor: “ Mezther Congress nor any State,” but simply : 


“ Congress shall make no law,” etc. The states retained every power, ju- 
risdiction and right which they had before, except those only which 


they delegated to the Congress of the United States, or the departments 
of the Federal government. Inthe language of the Tenth Amendment, 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to 
the people.” Hence, as Justice Story says, “ The whole power over the 
subject of religion is left exclusively to the state governments, to be acted 
upon according to their sense of justice and the state constitutions.” The 
states are sovereign within the limits of the supreme sovereignty of the 
general government, which is confined to a specified number of depart- 
ments of general national interest, such as army and navy, diplomatic 
intercourse, post-office, coinage of money, disposal of public lands, and the 
government of territories. 

In New York and Virginia the union of church and state was abolished 
before the formation of the Federal Constitution ; but in other states it con- 
tinued for many years afterward, though without persecution. Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut retained and exercised the power of taxing the people 
for the support of the Congregational Church, and when it was finally abol- 
ished, many good and intelligent people feared disastrous consequences for 
the fate of religion, but their fears were happily disappointed by the result. 
In Pennsylvania, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Maryland, 
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and New Jersey, atheists and such as deny “a future state of reward and 
punishment ” are excluded from public offices, and blasphemy is subject to 
punishment.* In Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, and Tennessee, clergy- 
men are excluded from civil offices and the legislature, on account of their 
ecclesiastical functions. The constitution of New Hampshire empowers 
the legislature to authorize towns, parishes and religious societies to make 
adequate provision, at their own expense, for the support of public Protes- 
tant worship, but not to tax those of other sects or denominations. An 
attempt was made in 1876 to amend this article by striking out the word 
Protestant, but it failed.t+ 

It is remarkable, however, that after the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution no attempt has been made to establish a religion, except in the 
Mormon Territory of Utah. Most of the more recent state constitu- 
tions expressly guarantee religious liberty to the full extent of the First 
Amendment, and in similar language. 

We give a few specimens: 

The constitution of Illinois (II., 3) declares that “the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without discrimination, 
shall forever be guaranteed, and no person shall be denied any civil or 
political right, privilege or capacity on account of his religious opinions,” 
and that “no person shall be required to attend or support any ministry or 
place of worship against his consent, nor shall any preference be given by 
law to any denomination or mode of worship.” 

The constitution of Iowa (I., 3, 4) declares that “ the general assembly 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; nor shall any person be compelled to attend any 
place of worship, pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for building or repairing 
places of worship, or the maintenance of any minister or ministry. No 
religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust, 
and no person shall be deprived of any of his rights, privileges or capac- 
ities, or disqualified from the performance of any of his public or private 
duties, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in consequence of his opinion on the subject of religion.” 

Similar provisions are made in the constitutions of Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New 


*See the constitutional provisions of these states in Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, p. 
579, note. In the year 1887 a blasphemer was punished in New Jersey, in spite of Ingersoll’s 
defense. 

+ Cooley, p. 580, note 2. 
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York, Oregon, Texas, and other states, but usually with an express cau- 
tion against licentiousness and immoral practices. * 

Judge Cooley enumerates five points which are not lawful under any of 
the American constitutions: 1. “ Any law respecting an establishment of 
religion.” 2. “ Compulsory support, by taxation or otherwise, of religion.” 
3. “Compulsory attendance upon religious worship.” 4. “ Restraints 
upon the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of conscience.” 
5. “ Restraints upon the expression of religious belief.” + 

The exceptions are remnants of older ideas, and cannot resist the force 
of modern progress. 

It is a serious question whether the constitutions of all the states 
should not be so amended—if necessary—as to prevent the appropriation 
of public money for sectarian purposes. Such appropriations have been 
made occasionally by the legislature and the city government of New York 
in favor of the Roman Catholics, owing to the political influence of the 
large Irish vote. Such appropriations are acts of injustice to the Protestant 
population, which, owing to its greater wealth, bears the main burden of 
taxation. The state must, above all things, be just, and support either all 
or none of the religious denominations. 

The case of Mormonism is altogether abnormal and irreconcilable with 
the genius of American institutions. In that system politics and religion 
are identified, and polygamy is sanctioned by religion, as in Mohammedan- 
ism. This is the reason why the Territory of Utah, notwithstanding its 
constitutional number of inhabitants, has not yet been admitted into the 
family of independent states. The general government cannot attack the 
religion of the Mormons, as a religion, but it can forbid polygamy as a social 
institution, inconsistent with our western civilization, and the Supreme 
Court has decided in favor of the constitutionality of such prohibition by 
Congress. The Mormons must give up this part of their religion, or emi- 
grate. 


THE EFFECT OF THE CONSTITUTION UPON THE CREEDS., 


The ancient or cecumenical creeds (the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian) are silent on the relation of church and state, and leave per- 
fect freedom on the subject, which lies outside of the articles of faith 
necessary to salvation. 

But some Protestant confessions of faith, framed in the Reformation 
period, when church and state were closely interwoven, ascribe to the 
civil magistrate ecclesiastical powers and duties which are Erastian in 


*See Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, ch. xiii., Pp. 579- +Z. ¢. p. 580. 
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principle and entirely inconsistent with the freedom of the church. Hence 
changes in the political articles of those confessions became necessary. 

The Presbyterian Church took the lead in this progress even long 
before the American Revolution. The synod of Philadelphia, convened 
September 19, 1729, adopted the Westminster standards of 1647, with a 
liberal construction and with the express exemption of “some clauses in 
the XXth and XXIIId chapters of the Confession in any such sense as to 
imply that the civil magistrate hath a controlling power over synods 
with respect to the exercise of their ministerial authority,,or power /o 
persecute any for their religion.” * After the revolutionary war, the United 
Synod of Philadelphia and New York met at Philadelphia, May 28, 1787 
(at the same time and in the same place as the convention which framed 
the Federal Constitution), and proposed important alterations in the West- 
minster Confession, chapters XX. (closing paragraph), XXIII., 3, and 
XXXI., 1, 2, so as to eliminate the principle of state-churchism and relig- 
ious persecution, and to proclaim the religious liberty and equality of all 
Christian denominations. These alterations were formally adopted by the 
Joint Synod at Philadelphia, May 28, 1788, and have been faithfully ad- 
hered to by the large body af the Presbyterian Church in America. They 
are as follows: 


ORIGINAL TEXT, 1647. 


"Ch. XXIII. 3.—Of the Civil Magistrate. 


The civil magistrate may not assume to him- 
self the administration of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven ;' yet he hath authority, and it is his 
duty to take order, that unity and peace be 
preserved in the Church, that the truth of God 
be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies 
and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and 
abuses in worship and discipline prevented or 
reformed ; and all the ordinances of God duly 
settled, adminstered and observed.* For the 
better effecting whereof he hath power to call 
synods, to be present at them, and to provide 


‘2 Chron. xxvi. 18; Matt. xviii. 17; xvi. 19; 
I Cor. xii. 28, 29; Eph. iv. 11, 12; 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
2; Rom. x. 15; Heb. v. 4. 

* Isa, xlix. 23; Psa. cxxii. 9; Ezra, vii. 23- 
28; Lev. xxiv. 16; Deut. xiii. 5, 6, 12; 2 Kings, 
xviii. 4; 1 Chron. xiii, 1-9; 2 Kings, xxiii. 1-26; 
2 Chron. xv. 12, 13. 


AMERICAN TEXT, 1788. 


Ch. XXIII. 3.—Of the Civil Magistrate. 


Civil magistrates may not assume to them- 
selves the administration of the Word and Sacra- 
ments,’ or the power of the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven ;? or, in the least, interfere in 
matters of faith.* Yet, as nursing fathers, it 
is the duty of civil magistrates to protect the 
Church of our common Lord, without giving 
the preference to any denomination of Chris- 
tians above the rest, in such a manner that all 
ecclesiastical persons whatever shall enjoy the 
full, free, and unquestioned liberty of discharg- 
ing every part of their sacred functions without 
violence or danger.* And as Jesus Christ hath 
appointed a regular government and discipline 
in his Church, no law of any commonwealth 
should interfere with, let, or hinder the due 


12 Chron. xxvi. 18. 

? Matt. xvi. 19; 1 Cor. iv. I, 2. 

* John, xviii. 36; Mal. ii. 7; Acts, v. 29. 
* Isa. xlix. 23. 


* Moore’s Presbyterian Digest, Philadelphia, second ed., 1873, pp. 4 et seq. 
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ORIGINAL TEXT, 1647.—Continued. 


that whatsoever is transacted in them be accord- 
ing to the mind of God. * 


Ch. XXXI.—Of Synods and Councils. 


For the better government and further edifi- 
cation of the church, there ought to be such 
assemblies as are commonly called synods or 
councils. * 

II. As magistrates may lawfully call a synod 
of ministers and other fit persons to consult 
and advise with about matters of religion ;* so 
if magistrates be open enemies to the church, 
the ministers of Christ, of themselves, by virtue 
of their office ; or they, with other fit persons, 
upon delegation from their churches, may meet 
together in such assemblies. * 


? 2 Chron, xix. 8-11; chaps. xxix. and xxx.; 
Matt. ii. 4, 5. 

® Acts, xv. 2, 4, 6. 

* Isa. xlix. 23; 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2; 2 Chron. 
xix. 8-12; chaps. xxix. and xxx.; Matt. ii. 4, 5; 
Prov, xi. 14. * Acts, xv. 2, 4, 22, 23, 25. 
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AMERICAN TEXT, 1788.—Continued. 


exercise thereof among the voluntary members 
of any denomination of Christians, according 
to their own profession and belief.’ It is the 
duty of civil magistrates to protect the person 
and good name of all their people, in such an 
effectual manner as that no person be suffered, 
either upon pretense of religion or infidelity, to 
offer any indignity, violence, abuse, or injury 
to any other person whatsoever, and to take 
order that all religious and ecclesiastical assem- 
blies be held without molestation or disturb- 
ance.” 


Ch, XXXI.—Of Synods and Councils. 


For the better government and further edifi- 
cation of the church, there ought to be such 
assemblies as are commonly called synods or 
councils.* And it belongeth to the overseers 
and other rulers of the particular churches, by 
virtue of their office, and the power which 
Christ hath given them for edification, and not 
for destruction, to appoint such assemblies ; and 
to convene together in them, as often as they 
shall judge it expedient for the good of the 
church.‘ 


1 Psa. cv. 15; Acts, xviii. 14, 15, 16. 

* 2 Sam. xxiii. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 1; Rom. xiii. 4. 
* Acts, xv. 2, 4, 6. 

* Acts, xv. 22, 23, 25. 


In ch. xx., § 4, the last sentence, “and by the power of che civil magis- 


trate” was omitted, so as to read, “they [the offenders] may lawfully be 
called to account, and proceeded against by the censures of the Church.” 

The only change made in the Larger Catechism was the striking out of 
the words “tolerating a false religion,” among the sins forbidden in the 
Second Commandment (Quest. 109). 

The example set by the Presbyterian Church in the United States was 
followed by the Protestant Episcopal Church, which was organized as a 
distinct communion in consequence of the separation from the Crown and 
Church of England in 1785. At first this church made radical changes in 
her liturgy and reduced the Thirty-nine Articles to twenty, and afterward 
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to seventeen, and omitted the Nicene and Athanasian creeds.* But the 
“ Proposed Book” of 1786 failed to give satisfaction and was opposed by 
the English bishops. The General Convention at Trenton, New Jersey, 
September 8-12, 1801, adopted the Thirty-nine Articles, yet with the omis- 
sion of the Athanasian Creed in Article VIII., and of Article XXXVIL., on 
the Powers of the Civil Magistrate, which asserts in the first paragraph that 

“The Queen’s [King’s] Majesty hath the chief power in this realm of England and other of 
her [his] dominions, unto whom the chief government of all estates of this realm, whether they be 


ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth appertain, and it is not, nor ought to be subject to any for- 
eign jurisdiction.” 


For this first section in Article XX XVII. the following was substituted : 


‘ The power of the civil magistrate extendeth to all men, as well clergy as laity, in all things 
temporal ; but hath no authority in things purely spiritual. And we hold it to be the duty of all 
men who are professors of the gospel, to pay respectful obedience to the civil authority, regularly 
and legitimately constituted.” 


As to the Methodists, who are the most numerous body of Protestant 
Christians in the United States, they had previously disowned the political 
articles of the Church of England by adopting the abridgment of John 
Wesley, who in 1784 had reduced the Thirty-nine Articles to twenty-five. 


The Lutheran Formula of Concord (1576) excludes the Anabaptists 
from toleration ‘in the church and inthe state.” + But this prohibition 
has lost its force even in Germany and in Scandinavia, where it used to be 
rigidly enforced. 

The Baptists and Quakers always protested against the union of 
church and state, and intolerance. 

The independence of the church from the state is universally adopted, 
and religious persecution universally condemned, even by the most ortho- 


dox and bigoted of our churches. 
* Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, I1I., 807, sqq. 
+‘ Anabapliste . . . talem doctrinam profitentur que neque in Ecclesia neque, in politia 


(Germ. ed.: noch in der Polizei und weltlichem Regiment), neque in aconomia | Haushaltung] tole- 
rari potest.” Epitome, Art. XII. See Schaff, 2 ¢., III. 173. 
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Thirty years ago, an aged Clinton lady,* talking with the elders of our 
generation, was wont to tell with special zest her recollection of the first 
of July, 1794. She remembered to have seen, on that day, a gay proces- 
sion pass her father’s house, just west of Clinton. A company of militia 
cavalry, clad in the blue and buff of the old Continentals, and commanded 
by handsome Captain George Kirkland, led the way. Behind them rode 
ladies and gentlemen, with one in the uniform of a Revolutionary general. 
The company moved westward, along the forest road ; and, as she after- 
ward learned, escorted Baron Steuben to lay the corner-stone of Hamilton 
Oneida Academy. Of the ceremony of which this was the prelude, no 
account has been handed down. The actors and spectators alike have 
gone, leaving the story in its details untold. But standing on the hillside 
where they stood nearly a century ago, we may, at least in general outline, 
picture the scene. The July sun is shining brightly over the wooded hills 
of the Oneidas; and, in the valley, Clinton, only a hamlet, lies in quiet. 
Upon a hill, a mile and a half from the village, where the steep ascent 
softens almost to a plain, in a small clearing amid the elms and hemlocks 
and maples of the forest, an unwonted throng is gathered. Scattered on 
the outskirts are the stalwart braves of the Oneidas, faithful friends of the 
missionary and the colonies. Within these are the citizens of Clinton and 
its vicinity, who have so manfuily aided the missionary in his labors. Drawn 
up on one side in military array are the soldiers; the missionary hero, 
Samuel Kirkland, Baron Steuben, Skenondoa, the Christian chief of the 
Oneidas, and Kirkland’s family and personal friends, occupy the position 
nearest the spot where the stone is to be laid. The hum of conversation 
ceases as Dominie Kirkland offers a simple prayer that the institution, 
whose beginning they are about to witness, may live and prosper with the 
favor of God. Then Baron Steuben, who had trained the soldiers of 
liberty, steps forward and does his part in founding a school to train the 
coming generations to preserve their heritage. He declares the stone 
fitted to its purpose, and dedicates the academy to religion and truth, 
for the service of all who in the future shall come within its walls. 

It was a scene worthy fuller remembrance. In it all there stood pre- 
eminent the figure of one man, the missionary himself, the dream of whose 
life was just now beginning to be realized. The founder of Hamilton 


* Mrs, Lucas, daughter of Eli Bristol. 
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Oneida Academy was worthy to mark the way for the toil and suffering 
of coming students; the institution was the practical outgrowth of the 
training and consecrated purposes of the founder's entire life. 

Samuel Kirkland was born on the Ist of December, 1741. He is first 
heard of at the Rev. Dr. Wheelock’s school in Lebanon, where he was ad- 
mired and respected by all who knew him. At the age of twenty-one he 
entered Princeton College; but filled with great zeal to begin his work, he 
left college during his Senior year and began his life as an Indian mission- 
ary. After two years of toilsome and dangerous labor among the Senecas, 
he returned to the civilized world and was ordained to the Gospel ministry. 
On the day of his ordination he received a commission from the “ Honor- 
able Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge,” as an In- 
dian missionary. He is supposed to have been the missionary of all the 
tribes of the Iroquois; but, owing either to their central position or good 
moral character, he made his home among the Oneidas. Here, year after 
year, he worked. When the Revolution broke out, he exerted his influence 
to prevent the Oneidas from taking up arms for the English, as the other 
Iroquois tribes had done, and with the aid of Skenondoa he succeeded in 
keeping the greater part of this tribe steadfast for the American cause. 
He thus gained consideration and influence which were afterward of great 
service to him in his plans for the academy. 

Mr. Kirkland’s effort was not only to Christianize the Indian, but to 
educate, to civilize him, to make him the equal of the white man. He 
believed that the Indian could be educated and civilized; and he deter- 
mined, whatever the difficulties in the way, to undertake it. He had, a 
short time before, presented to a board of commissioners at Boston a 
“ Plan for the Education of the Indian,” which he. now began to follow. 
He established four small schools among the Oneidas. But these were 
not enough; they only taught the rudiments of the common branches. 
The Indians, to Kirkland’s thought, should go farther ; some from among 
them should be disciplined to be themselves teachers and spiritual leaders. 
Accordingly an effort was made to build a higher school, one that would 
be of advantage to both the red man and the white man. The Indians 
were to be selected from the neighboring tribes and “instructed in the 
principles of human nature, in the history of civil society, so as to be able 
to discern the difference between a state of nature and a state of civilization, 
and know what it is that makes one nation differ from another in wealth, 
power, and happiness; and in the principles of natural religion, the moral 
precepts and the more plain and express doctrines of Christianity.”* 


* Kirkland’s ‘‘ Plan of Education for the Indians.” 
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How was the money for such a project to be raised? The State of 
New York and the Indians conjointly had given to Kirkland four thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty acres of land; but this was not sufficient to 
build an academy, for land at that time was of little value in the mar- 
ket. Clinton had been settled hardly five years, and the inhabitants of the 
region thereabouts had little, if any, ready money. Mr. Kirkland, how- 
ever, was not to be deterred by such obstacles. He determined, as soon 
as an opportunity presented, to take a trip to various parts of the State to 
see what could be done in regard to his favorite scheme. 

In the month of October, 1792, while riding through the woods one 
Sunday morning, he was struck in the eye by a branch of atree. It was 
a painful wound which might prove dangerous if not attended to; and 
he was prevailed upon to visit Albany and New York to consult the ocu- 
lists. He went willingly, as this would give him the desired opportunity 
to push forward his educational plan. At Albany he saw the governor 
and the regents of the University. He applied to the board for a charter 
for his academy, and on the 29th of January, 1793, it was granted. The 
board appointed as trustees Alexander Hamilton, John Lansing, Egbert 
Benson, Dan Bradley, Eli Bristoll, Erastus Clark, James Dean, Moses 
Foote, Thomas R. Gould, Sewal Hopkins, Michael Myers, Jonas Platt, 
Jedediah Sanger, John Sergeant, Timothy Tuttle and Samuel Wells—all 
men of note and influence. Mr. Kirkland met Alexander Hamilton, who 
took unusual interest in his efforts, and was of such assistance, that Mr. 
Kirkland thought it but a fitting compliment to call the institution Hamil- 
ton Oneida Academy. He passed on to Philadelphia and saw President 
Washington, who expressed himself as warmly in favor of the scheme. 

When he returned from his trip he began to circulate his subscription 
paper. He headed it with a subscription of ten pounds in money and 
“three hundred acres of land to be leased and the proceeds applied to the 
support of a competent instructor.” With great earnestness he tried to 
impress on the minds of the citizens the necessity for such an academy 
and the advantages to be gained from it. He so stirred the hearts of the 
people that nearly every one gave something from his scanty store, sac- 
rificing comfort and pleasure that they might aid the earnest missionary 
in his work. Nothing could better show the character of the people and 
the sacrifices they made than the subscription list itself, which now, yel- 
low with age, hangs carefully framed in the memorial hall of the college. 
The names which read so humbly are those of the hardy, earnest, God- 
fearing pioneers of central New York. They came, many of them, to 
positions of prominence ; they wielded no little influence, and the history 
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of Oneida County holds them in honored memory. As the list shows, 
they gave not only money but time ; subscriptions were payable in lumber, 
in giass and nails, in grain and blacksmith’s work; but in one way or an- 
other the people universally contributed. 

After spending about a year in gathering funds and making prepara- 
tions, the corner-stone was laid. With the combined efforts of the neigh- 
borhood the frame was raised and the roof covered; then the funds gave 
out and the work stopped. Kirkland’s enemies, for so earnest a man could 
not but have them, laughed at him and called the attempt “ Kirkland’s 
folly.” In 1794 the regents appointed a committee to look into the affairs 
of the academy, but for some unknown reason no report was made. In 
1796, however, the committee appointed by the board the year before 
reported as follows: 

‘The trustees of Hamilton Oneida Academy, in the county of Herkimer,* have erected 
the frame of a building for an academy, which will require considerable money to com- 
plete. ‘There is a small school room half a mile from the academy, in which scholars 
have been formerly taught, but no teacher has been employed nor school kept since Sep- 
tember, 1794.” + 


The school here spoken-of was an effort on the part of the friends of 
the academy to begin the academy work; but it manifestly met with no 
encouragement. The regents’ report for 1796, made in 1797, { shows that 
the academy was ina worse condition than the preceding year, that all 
the money was exhausted, that there was no prospect of the building ever 
being finished, and that the property had been levied on to satisfy unpaid 
debts. The regents positively refused to appropriate any money whatever, 
thinking that it would be money thrown away. But Mr. Kirkland per- 
sisted. He worked hard himself and he pressed others into the endeavor 
to raise funds. Mr. Joel Bristoll (whose descendants have been almost 
continually connected with the institution, whose son was the first vale- 
dictorian of Hamilton College, and long a trustee, whose grandson was for 
some years an instructor, whose great-grandson is now in the faculty of 
the college) made especially great efforts in behalf of the building, and to 
him, in part, the final success of the enterprise is due. He succeeded in 
raising enough money to finish completely one large room on the second 
floor and two smaller ones on the first floor. At this time, also, two chim- 
neys were built. The money again gave out, and for a year or two noth- 
ing more was done. 


* Oneida County was not yet formed. 
+ Minutes of Board of Regents, Vol. \., p. 134. 
t Regents’ Minutes, 1., 157. 
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But the academy was to be completed. The men who had undertaken 
it were not the men to give up; and so year after year adding something, 
the building at last was ready for use, although it was not entirely finished 
until the academy became a college. It was a strong frame structure, 
three stories high, eighty-eight feet long and forty-two feet wide. It was 
designed to contain twenty rooms, sixteen feet square, and also a school- 
room forty-two feet by twenty-two——-and an apparatus and library room. 
It was situated about a mile and a half from Clinton village. Across the 
hills on which it stood Lord Amherst had marched his army for the final 
demolition of French power in Canada. It was just over the Indian side 
of the “ Property Line;” to the east of it were the clearings of the Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts settlers; to the west, the home of the Iro- 
quois. It was placed here within territory up to this time sacred to the 
Indian, with the design of making the Indian students feel at home, that 
the academy was for them as well as the white man. 

School was opened in this building late in 1798, and in 1799, at a meet- 
ing of the regents, the following report was made: 

“‘ The trustees have represented to the regents that they have completed so much of 
the building as is sufficient for the accommodation of a large school. They have pro- 
cured an instructor, Mr. John Niles, who has had experience in the instruction of youth 
at Greenfield Academy in Connecticut, and whose recommendation from Rev. Dr. 
Dwight is an ample testimonial of his virtue and qualification as an instructor. The 
school was opened on the 29th of December last. Nearly twenty scholars were admitted, 


and the number was increasing, and there was reason to believe would in a short time be 
respectable.” * 


During Mr. Niles’ stay, Mr. Kirkland brought some Oneida Indians to 
the school, and with the assistance of Mr. Eli Bristoll took care of them ; 
but they soon grew tired of books and study, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to convert them to civilized life they were permitted to return 
home. Since then no Indians have attended the institution, either as an 
academy or since it has become a college. 

After four years’ service, during which time the school had rapidly in- 
creased, Mr. Niles resigned his position, and his place was filled by Rev. 
Robert Porter. There were now in the school, as shown by the report to 
the regents, fifty scholars, twelve of whom were instructed in the Latin 
and Greek languages. The report of the following year gives about the 
same number. Up to this time the reports of the academies had no set 
form, but in 1803 blanks were prepared and systematic reports required. 
The first formal annual report of Hamilton Oneida Academy, for the year 


* Regents’ Minutes, I., 190. 
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ending October 10, 1804, shows in detail the condition of the academy at 
that time, as follows: 
PROPERTY. INCOME. 
Academy lot and house 
Other real estate 
Personal estate 
Library and apparatus 
Number of volumes in library, 189. 
APPARATUS. NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 


Terrestrial Globe. English Grammar and Ciphering 
Surveyor’s Compass and Chain. Mathematics and Bookkeeping 

A Thermometer. RM MMMUMRON ec cine Vines Calcotigesnt 
An Electrical Machine. Logic, Rhetoric, and Composition 


Robert Porter, Principal. Salary, $400. 
David R. Dixon, Assistant. Salary $17 per month. 


Plainly that was a day of small things, compared with the endowments, 
appliances, and work of the present. But for the period, in a region only 
settled by white men within a score of years, Hamilton Oneida Academy 
was doing well. It ranked as sixth among the nineteen academies of the 
State, and had established a reputation which attracted students from all 
parts of New York and even from New England. 

In 1805 Mr. Porter resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. Seth Norton, 
who remained but a year, when Mr. James Robbins took his place. One 
year later he in turn was superseded by Mr. Norton, who held his position 
until the academy merged into the college. The academy, which at one 
time seemed likely to fail, was now growing more prosperous every year. 
The report for 1806 shows that there were eighty-five students. This was 
the year in which Mr. Robbins had charge of the school. In 1807 the re- 
port shows that there were one hundred and twenty-one students in the 
academy— it being the third academy in the State. 

In 1810, which was the most prosperous year of the school, we find re- 
ported one hundred and seventy students; the library increased to two 
hundred volumes ; the property increased to $15,805, and that Mr. Norton 
was aided at times by four assistants. This report fully shows us for the 
first time the inside work of the academy. We find there was “a class in 
Homer and Euclid, one in De Officiis, two in Virgil, one in Quintus Cur- 
tius, one in the elements of the Latin language, and one in English gram- 
mar, the members of which had occasionally exercises in arithmetic and 
geography.” 

There was manifested even at that early period a spirit of jealousy be- 
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tween the public schools and academies which has continued to the present 
time. This was true in the case of the Hamilton Oneida Academy ; and 
there are in the reports of the trustees earnest denials of any rivalry with 
the common schools; that the candidate for admission was required to 
be able to “ read fluently and write a fair, legible hand” was advanced as 
evidence that the academy was not encroaching on the public school. 

The report of 1811, the last report of Hamilton Oneida Academy, as 
such, shows that the property had increased to $15,919, but the number of 
students for some cause had decreased to one hundred and fifty. The 
salary of Mr. Norton was $650, and that of his assistant, Mr. Eddy, $240. 

It is evident that the friends of the academy, as soon as its prosperity 
seemed assured, had hopes of its becoming a college. At the meeting of 
the regents in 1805, they presented a plea for a college charter, which re- 
ceived no response. In 1810 they renewed their petition, but met only re- 
fusal, They now raised $50,000, which would insure a like amount from 
the state, as a basis for enlargement, and again applied for a college charter. 
The friends of Union College and Fairfield seminary were strongly op- 
posed to this attempt, but at last, in 1812, the regents granted the peti- 
tion. On the 24th of October, 1812, Hamilton College received its first 
students; and in January, 1813, the regents authorized the chancellor to 
receive the surrender of the charter of Hamilton Oneida Academy, on 
proof that all its property had been transferred to Hamilton College. 
Hamilton Oneida Academy thus became a thing of the past. 

Although the academy had ceased to exist legally, yet the same spirit 
was in the college. Mr. Norton, principal of the academy, became profes- 
sor of languages in the college; the early college students were from the 
academy, and those who had befriended the academy aided the college. 
The work and influence of Hamilton Oneida Academy are only widened 
and deepened in the college whose true beginning was in the forest clear- 
ing where Kirkland, after toil and sacrifice, founded the academy. 

It was fitting that in June of last year, the graduating class of the 
college should place its memorial stone on the spot where nearly a century 
ago Steuben, standing by the side of the missionary and the Indian, laid 
the corner-stone of the academy. 

It is fitting also that on the opening page of its later catalogues, Hamilton 
College claims kinship with Hamilton Oneida Academy, and presents, as 
the spirit of the college, the last wish of Mr. Kirkland for the academy. 


Woulsimc oot. 





AARON BURR: A STUDY 
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The name of Aaron Burr has long been infamous. He stands not only 
as the peer in treason of Benedict Arnold, but as the prince of political 
intriguers, and the perpetrator of political murder. Even Danton holds a 
scarcely more conspicuous place in the gallery of the detested. When 
Hamilton fell at Weehawken, in 1806, Jeffersonism was in the ascendant, 
and faction joined with federalism in the extremest denunciation of Burr. 
And when, at length, the motives and the tongues of factional diatribe 
died away, the steady growth of the federal doctrine, incarnate in Hamil- 
ton, continued to fan the flame until Burr's name could not be mentioned 
on any hand except with contumely. This has become a fixed and gen- 
eral habit; he is no longer named but as a political wizard, a traitor, and 
an assassin. 

It is current in criticism’that the fundamental distinction between the 
English and the French literatures arises from the fact that the English 
usually write with view to a moral effect, while, with the French, all that is 
natural or actual is ueedful to knowledge and fit for art. Whatever doubt 
may be raised as to the propriety of the French theory as applied to other 
departments of literature, it furnishes the true rule of historical criticism, 
which presumes no man to be wholly good or totally bad, seeks natural 
explanations instead of forced constructions, and subordinates moralizing 
to the presentation of facts—in short, as Matthew Arnold puts it, aims to 
see things as they are. Of the converse method, the treatment of Burr’s 
career is a forcible illustration. Indeed, the theme, by reason of some 
markedly vulnerable features, is one peculiarly susceptible of moralizing 
misrepresentation ; and under the sermonizing process, even Burr’s misfor- 
tunes have become iniquities, and his mistakes monstrosities. In speaking 
of him in this place, however, it is not proposed to apologize or palliate, 
but simply to present with fairness the outlines of a life scarcely more 
misguided than misunderstood. 

Although the subject is not an alluring one to the biographer, it has 
been treated twice, aside from a small and valueless volume by one Knapp, 
printed in 1835. Davis’ Memoirs, accompanied by Burr's Private Journal, 
appeared in 1837, the year succeeding Burr’s death. The work had been 
prepared at Burr’s request, and with the advantage of his personal informa- 
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tion. Buta more inane specimen of biographical writing of any preten- 
sion has never appeared,eveninthiscountry. It isas dullasa documentary 
history, and without the value ; being, indeed, but little more than a com- 
pilation of letters to and from various. persons, with varying connection 
with the subject. Nor is dullness its gravest fault. Burr doubtless sup- 
posed that, in confiding the task to an intimate acquaintance of forty 
years’ standing, the little justice that was due him would be shown. But 
his worst enemy could hardly have written anything more inadequate or 
unfair. Those phases upon which light might have been thrown are left 
in their original gloom, while much is misstated or overdrawn, and so pal- 
pably as to seem through an intentional effort to coincide with the popular 
prejudice. The effect naturally was to confirm, if not to intensify, the 
severest opinions that prevailed concerning Burr’s public and private char- 
acter. Twenty years later, Parton’s Lzfe of Burr was published. It was 
the first, and thus far has been the only, effort to treat the subject in a 
more true historical spirit. But the attempt at fairness rendered the work, 
in some important respects, at variance with the prevailing sentiment, and 
it was at once pronounced a mere panegyric, although it is difficult to see 
how any version of Burr’s life could merit that appellation. The work 
is marked by the usual characteristics of Parton’s writings—industry, accu- 
mulation of facts, occasional error, considerable insight, and some exag- 
geration, all combined ina style somewhat loose and hurried, but often 
graphic. It affords the basis of a more accurate understanding of Burr’s 
career, and an interior view of his times. And, it may be added, it is in 
securing these interior views that the study of the minor and the more 
unadmirable public characters finds its chief utility. We thus discern the 
seamy side of great reputations, and the mechanism of historical events. 
History, when correctly known, is altogether human, and the period in 
which Aaron Burr figures is very far from forming an exception. 

Burr was born on the 6th of February, 1756. Few children of his day 
entered the world under finer auspices. His mother was cultured and 
beautiful, and the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, the foremost divine of 
the colonies, and the first American whose writings achieved a reputation 
in Europe. The paternal stock was equally good. His father, the Rev- 
erend Aaron Burr, was the descendant of a substantial Connecticut family, 
and in his time a distinguished personage. He enjoyed a wide repute for 
classical scholarship no less than for efficient eloquence, and became the 
first president of Princeton College, the founding of which was mainly due 
to his efforts. It was during his labors at the College of New Jersey, the 
parent of Princeton, that he had married Esther Edwards, after a brief 
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and practical courtship. The fruit of the union was only two children, 
Aaron and a sister, two years his senior. But a singular series of deaths 
following close upon each other soon left them even worse than orphans ; 
within the space of thirteen months they lost both their parents and their 
grandparents. To these misfortunes, however, was not added that of 
poverty, for they came into possession of a fine estate; nor were they left 
wholly without friends, being shortly taken in charge by Timothy Ed- 
wards, their mother’s brother, and brought up by him at his home in 
Elizabethtown. 

Even at this point we begin to perceive the assiduity with which the 
smallest circumstances that tend in any degree to illustrate Burr’s accepted 
character have been collected and preserved. No boyish pranks, no say- 
ings or doings that can be construed to point in that direction have been 
lost. And so numerous are the anecdotes of this description, that the 
casual eye easily sees him as perverted from infancy. The following pas- 
sage from his own mother’s diary, written when he was but thirteen months 
old, does service at the head of the catalogue : 


January 31, 1758.—Aaron is a little, dirty, noisy boy, very different from Sally almost 
in everything. He begins to talk a little; is very sly and mischievous, He has more 
sprightliness than Sally, and most say he is handsomer, but not so good tempered. He 
is very resolute, and requires a good governor to bring him to terms.” 


Uncle Timothy was a strict Puritan, and as such had more or less diffi- 
culty, it would seem, in conforming the deportment of his vivacious ward 
to his rather prim notions of propriety, although not sparing the rod. 
Among other escapades, it is related that, at the age of ten, young Aaron 
ran away to goto sea. He went to New York, and was actually employed 
as a cabin-boy upon a vessel about to sail, when he observed his irate 
uncle coming in quest of him. The boy took to the rigging, and refused 
to be beguiled from his perch until assured that his exploit would entail 
no unhappy consequences. 

But instead of finding in his youthful conduct the germs of perversion, 
we may rather perceive a buoyant and restless energy quite as likely to 
develop into very superior qualities. In fact, his fine talents are shown by 
his being proficient enough in study at the age of eleven to apply for ad- 
mission to Princeton College. His application was denied on account of 
his youth, and he continued his studies for two years under private in- 
struction before it was renewed. This time he not only demanded admis- 
sion, but admission into the junior class, since he possessed the requisite 
preparation. This advancement, of course, was likewise denied him, 
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although he was permitted to enter asa sophomore. He graduated at 
sixteen, and with considerable distinction. Nevertheless, the events of 
his college days are supposed to discover increasingly patent evidence of 
his native moral obliquity. Thus it is recounted how, against the tradi- 
tions of his descent, and to the dismay of his puritanical friends, he resisted 
the contagion of a religious revival ; how he acquired the habit of writing 
letters in cipher ; and how he had already become an admirer and disciple 
of Chesterfield. 

After his graduation he passed three years of leisure and amusement, 
during which time his fortune, his promise and his good looks are said 
to have made due impression upon the female heart. He then began the 
study of law with his brother-in-law, at Litchfield, Connecticut. But he had 
little more than begun before the news of Lexington electrified the Colo- 
nies. He was filled at once with enthusiasm for the Revolutionary cause, 
and a few days after Washington assumed command he joined the army 
near Boston. At this time his chief ambition was military. Not only 
familiar with all that could be learned in books of the science of war, 
Burr was a natural soldier. His slight figure was more than compensated 
by his remarkable courage and dignified bearing. His brilliant, piercing 
eye was the index of energy and command. His soldierly qualities were 
soon put totest. Upon its organization, he joined Arnold’s expedition 
against Canada, and encountered a series of hardships and adventures that 
destroyed half the force before they saw the heights of Quebec. For 
thirty-two days the little army struggled through the wilderness, and were 
as many times compelled to carry their boats, stores, and sick around rapids 
and through swamps and morasses. Once Burr’s boat was carried over the 
falls in Dead River, and he barely escaped with his life. For days starva- 
tion stared the army in the face. They were reduced to feed upon the 
flesh of their dogs and the leather of their shoes and cartridge-boxes. 

Arrived at Quebec, it was necessary for Arnold to communicate 
with Montgomery, whose forces lay before Montreal. Burr’s skill and 
conduct recommended him for that service, and he was commissioned to 
perform it alone. The distance was one hundred and ninety miles, through 
a hostile country ; but by means of the aid he received from the Jesuit 
clergy, who were inimical to the English government, he successfully 
accomplished the mission ; and so charmed was Montgomery with young 
Burr’s bravery and address that he forthwith appointed him his aide, with 
the rank of captain. 

Montgomery joined Arnold at Quebec, and in the operations that 
followed Burr took an active and prominent part. In the ill-starred night 
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assault, during which Montgomery was slain, the young captain bore him- 
self with great courage and discretion. His exploits gained him much 
applause throughout the army; and, reaching the ear of Washington, a 
place was made for him in the general’s immediate service. Thus in May, 
1776, Burr reported at Washington’s headquarters at New York City. 
Six weeks of service, however, were sufficient to dissatisfy him with his 
situation. His duties were solely clerical, and unsuited to the bent of 
his ambition ; and, besides this, he had for some reason imbibed a dislike 
for Washington that deepened in after years. The antipathy is said to 
have been mutual, although it may doubted whether Washington at this 
time had enough to do with Burr to form an active dislike for him. At 
any rate, his position was exchanged for that of aide-de-camp to General 
Putnam, who commanded on Long Island. The circumstance has been 
the occasion of disparaging inferences. But that the tame function of 
amanuensis should be irksome after the exciting experience he had seen 
was only to be expected. Hamilton’s conduct in the same situation was 
certainly the more reprehensible. And the propriety, moreover, of the 
change was soon evidenced. He served under Putnam for ten months 
with great credit to himself: and advantage to the cause. In several en- 
gagements he proved himself a brilliant and valuable officer, although it is 
asserted that he also found opportunity for gallantries of quite a different 
description. : 

In July, 1777, in recognition of his services, he was promoted, and by 
Washington, to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. His immediate superior 
was a New York merchant who, like many of the Continental officers, 
owed his commission to other considerations than his military talents. 
Being rarely with his regiment, the command of it devolved upon Burr, 
under whose rigorous and exacting discipline it soon became one of the 
best in the service. In the battle of Monmouth he commanded a brigade, 
and again narrowly escaped death, his horse being shot under him. After 
this Washington selected him to perform a variety of delicate missions, 
which he did with complete success. Yet it is insinuated that at this time, 
while Washington valued Burr’s services, he distrusted his integrity. Of 
this, however, there is no proof, nor is there a reason to justify the charge. 
The treatment he received at the hands of the commander-in-chief, be- 
stowed upon any other man, would lead to an entirely opposite conclusion. 
At most, Washington may have been informed of Burr's passive concur- 
rence in the efforts then making to supersede him, as well as of the low 
estimate that Burr placed upon his generalship; but Washington’s indif- 
ference to the acts of the principals in that intrigue excludes the idea of 
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his harboring a prejudice against a subordinate officer simply on the score 
of his military opinions. 

In January, 1779, Burr was placed in command of the Westchester 
lines, a position of extreme difficulty and importance, lying between the 
opposing armies. But, after two months of skillful and efficient service, 
he was compelled by the loss of his health to resign his commission. This 
ended his connection with the army, but he left it with a justly high repu- 
tation. 

His health was so seriously broken that he spent eighteen months in 
recuperation, after which he resumed his legal studies; for extravagant 
habits acquired in the army had depleted his patrimony, and a profession 
had become a necessity as well as a choice. He was admitted to the bar in 
April, 1782, soon after which he married Mrs. Prevost, a widow without 
beauty or wealth, and ten years older than himself, besides being the 
mother of two children. But the lady was possessed of an unusual degree 
of cultivation, and of such elegant and engaging manners that Burr, in 
after life, was wont to attribute his own finish of manner to the influence 
of her example. _ 

He began practice at Albany, but soon afterward removed to New York, 
where, until 1791, he gave the law his undivided attention. The disbar- 
ment of the Tory lawyers and the confiscation of Tory estates furnished 
a lucrative field for legal operations; and Burr made the most of the 
opportunity. His military reputation, combined with his legal skill, made 
his services in great demand. Save by Hamilton, he was practically unop- 
posed ; and, until the unhappy climax, they were the giants of the New 
York bar. Burr’s definition of law—‘“ whatever is boldly asserted and 
plausibly maintained ”"—doubtless supplies to some extent the key to his 
method of practice. He was in law very much as he was in war—untiring, 
vigilant, persistent, decisive. In the technique of practice he had no peer. 
He was sagacious and subtle, and unlimited in resources and ingenuity. 
Every contingency was previously provided for. Always alert for legal 
pitfalls, he was consummate in constructing them. In the ordinary sense 
he was never eloquent ; but it is related that he would often break down 
hours of Hamilton’s oratory with twenty minutes of concise and potent 
argument. So terse and clear was his habitual style of expression that 
his longest speeches rarely exceeded half an hour. It is insinuated rather 
than asserted that in the exigencies of litigation he did not scruple to 
resort to questionable practices, seeking success regardless of the means. 
Such charges are easily broached, and frequently are, against counsel who 
move with astuteness and celerity. Nevertheless, counsel whose clientage 
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is among the most respectable and substantial class of a community do 
not employ means that are not approved by those for whom they act. 
The imputation of trickery is not seldom the consequence of legal but 
honorable shrewdness. 

At all events, Burr’s practice became straightway large, lucrative and 
conspicuously successful. He was soon enabled to purchase the beauti- 
ful estate known as “ Richmond Hill.” It had been Washington’s head- 
quarters in 1776, and under Burr’s proprietorship became a social center. 
He there entertained Talleyrand, Volney, Louis Philippe, and many other 
foreigners of note who visited the city, although, curiously enough, in after 
years the place became a groggery. His library was one of the largest 
and most valuable in the country, he being one of the few who kept 
accounts with London book-sellers and were regularly supplied with the 
current literature of Europe. 

Not until 1791 can his political career be said to have commenced. He 
had, it is true, been twice a member of the state assembly, and was then 
attorney-general; but those positions were due to his high standing as a 
citizen, and his ability as a lawyer, rather than to his political aspirations 
or efforts. He had been regarded in no sense as a politician. Even to 
the greatest political event of the age, the formation and establishment of 
the Constitution, he seems to have been indifferent. While Hamilton was 
writing the Federalist, Burr was-trying law-suits. He regarded the new 
government with contempt, and the most that is known of his views concern- 
ing it is his prediction that it would not endure fifty years. But his casual 
political experience had doubtless suggested to him his possibilities, and 
he now devoted to politics those peculiar qualities which made his dexter- 
ity unequaled at the bar. For some time previous, the charm of his 
manners and style of living had drawn around him a personal following, by 
Hamilton termed “ Burr's myrmidons,” and by his friends, “The Tenth 
Legion.” They were fast becoming an independent force, and, from the 
peculiar situation of state politics, promised to develop a balance of power. 
But to national politics Burr was wholly unknown. Whatever influence 
he possessed was confined to New York City. Party lines, soon to be so 
sharply drawn, were as yet only in process of formation, but so far as they 
were defined, he was known to be anti-federal. And thus it is that when, 
with the legislature almost unanimously federal, and General Schuyler a 
candidate, Burr was elected to the Senate of the United States, his success 
has been regarded as the result of political necromancy. No event of his 
life has been given a greater hue of mystery, or has given rise to more 
vague speculation. 

Vou. XVIII.—No. 5.—28 
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In these days of millions and magnitudes, the events of our early his- 
tory would seem trivial but for the vast consequences by which they have 
been followed. Without these consequences, the deeds of Washington 
would suffer beside those of Marlborough or Maurice. Without the failure 
of the Rebellion, the founders of the Constitution would, in future ages, be 
individually little better known than the founders of the Hanseatic League. 
More lives were lost in the campaign of the Wilderness, in 1864, than in 
all the battles of the Revolution. Lee surrendered four times as many 
men at Appomattox as Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. All the 
readers of the Federalist up to the time the Constitution was adopted were 
doubtless less in number than one day’s readers of a modern metropolitan 
journal. The population of the entire United States was then consider- 
ably less than the present population of New York State ; and for a num- 
ber of years afterward, a gubernatorial contest in that state would polla 
smaller number of votes than now are cast at a municipal election in one 
of its interior cities. In 1800, New York State had fewer inhabitants than 
are now in the city of Buffalo; and New York City was only two-thirds 
the size of the present city of Syracuse. Such was the circumscribed 
arena in which the great men of that generation performed the acts now 
recounted in every tongue. But to judge the politics of that day by the 
politics of this would be as futile as to compare the generalship of Han- 
nibal with that of Von Moltke, or the ancient battering-ram with the 
modern Krupp gun. There was more of personality, perhaps more of 
genius, but less of system and machinery. Political management was not 
as yet an exact science, nor party loyalty a more practical virtue than 
patriotism. The whole system of politics and government was only in 
embryo, and far less complicated and difficult than those of a state to-day. 

Divested, therefore, of the notions concerning Burr’s methods and 
character engendered by subsequent events, there is little or nothing re- 
markable about his election to the Senate, so long pointed out as the 
extraordinary first step of a more extraordinary political career. At that 
period, a seat in the Senate was a post of no very exalted prominence. 
The governorship of a state was deemed more preferable, both as to power 
and position. Nor was it until those foreign complications finally resulting 
in the war of 1812 that Congress as a body assumed the importance that 
it has since possessed. General Schuyler was not of the popular sort. He 
was pompous and haughty, and, aside from his family distinction, his 
greatest power lay in having Hamilton for a son-in-law. Burr was deemed 
by many as fully the mental peer of Hamilton, although of a diametrically 
different genius. His manner was fascinating beyond that of any other 
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man of his time. No one stood higher in public esteem. No whisper was 
breathed against him. Hence, with Schuyler distasteful, and himself able 
and popular, it was no phenomenon that he should be elected to a place 
that had no especial political importance. Not even the newspapers thought 
more of the matter than simply to state the fact of his election and record 
the vote. It may, of course, be plausibly conjectured that if Burr desired 
the seat, as undoubtedly he did, his refined adroitness might well have 
succeeded, under the circumstances, without leaving any traces of his 
means, But there was no occasion for dupiicity or manipulation ; and no 
unbiased and practical eye can see in the affair any evidence of political 
jugglery. 

His senatorial service added little to his reputation ; but his power im 
politics was rapidly increasing. In personal popularity among the anti- 
federal party, he stood a close second to Jefferson. In 1796, upon Wash- 
ington’s retirement, he received thirty votes for the presidency ; and at 
one time his success was a fair possibility. Before the expiration of his 
senatorial term, he had been proposed asa candidate for governor and had 
declined a judicial appointment. During this period, only a single circum- 
stance can be brought to bear against him. In 1794 he was unanimously 
nominated by the republican senators and representatives for the appoint- 
ment of minister to France, in the place of Gouverneur Morris ; but Wash- 
ington refused to consider him, on the ground that he was not assured of 
his integrity. The caucus adhered to the nomination, but the President 
also adhered to his resolution, which, it may be presumed, was prompted 
by Hamilton, the helm of Washington's administration. And it is a sug- 
gestive fact that the charges against Burr of this nature during this period 
of his career are based almost exclusively upon vague and general asser- 
tions contained in Hamilton’s correspondence. For, from the time of 
Burr’s election to the Senate, Hamilton, whether from rivalry or the fears 
he professed to entertain of Burr’s designs, spared no efforts to break down 
his reputation with various political leaders. “I fear,” he had already 
written, “that he is unprincipled, both as a private and a public man 
bold, enterprising and intriguing.” Again: ‘‘ Secretly turning liberty into 
ridicule, he knows as well as most men how to make use of the name. In 
a word, if we have an embryo Cesar in the United States, it is Burr.” 

Burr's senatorial term expired the 4th of March, 1797. But the 
prominence he had attained in the republican party made his re-election 
impossible, as the federalists were still in control. Public life had straitened 
his circumstances, and he returned to the law with so much industry and 
absorption that his friends complained of his indifference to politics, al- 
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though he was immediately elected to the Assembly, and was returned for 
three successive terms. But that service was not exacting, and, until the 
last session, little is known of his doings, except his cultivation of the 
country members with view to the ensuing presidential election. In 
the mean time, it is curious to note that Washington repeated his former 
treatment of Burr. The measures of the French Directory had aroused 
the martial spirit of the country, and preparations were begun for the war 
that seemed imminent. Washington was made commander-in-chief, and 
Hamilton was given the second place. Atthis juncture, Adams requested 
that Burr be appointed a brigadier-general. Washington’s answer was, 
“ By all that I have known and heard, Colonel Burr is a brave and able 
officer ; but the question is, whether he has not equal talents at intrigue.” 
Washington, however, proposed the nomination ; but through Hamilton’s 
influence it was not made. 

During Burr’s last year in the Assembly, in 1799, he did what has been 
always pointed to as conclusive proof of his craft and lack of scruple. It 
is also the only act on which to base the charge, although possibly char- 
acteristic of legal and political methods whose operation skill and finesse 
had concealed. 

New York City was poorly supplied with water ; and for the ostensible 


purpose of remedying this defect, Burr introduced into the legislature a 


, 


bill to incorporate the “ Manhattan Company.” The amount of capital 
needful to construct the proposed water-works was professed to be uncer- 
tain, and a provision was thercfore inserted by which the surplus capital 
in excess of the two millions fixed by the charter “ might be employed in 
any way not inconsistent with the laws and the Constitution.”” Some 
question was raised as to the possibilities that dwelt in so vague and broad 
a clause; but Burr smoothly allayed suspicion, and the bill became a law. 
At that period there were but two banks in the city of New York, and 
one of them was a branch of the United States Bank. Both were con- 
trolled by the federalists, and republicans found it difficult to procure 
accommodation. For the latter to establish a bank of their own was 
equally difficult, as banks were regarded in that day as peculiarly political 
engines, and the federalists, being supreme, were naturally opposed to 
furnishing arms to their opponents. The subsequent contest over the re- 
charter of the United States Bank, which formed for the time the issue 
between the national parties, illustrates the sentiment that prevailed. 
Moreover, there existed a popular prejudice against all corporations hard 
to conceive at the present day, when few enterprises of magnitude are con- 
ducted except by corporations. The Manhattan Company made no effort 
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to furnish water, but, by virtue of the eight or ten general words which 
had been dexterously inserted in the prolix water charter, it proceeded 
forthwith to establish the Manhattan Bank. The leading republicans 
were jubilant over the success of Burr’s ruse; but the people were so in- 
dignant for the time being that he was defeated in the attempt to secure 
a re-election. 

The means employed to obtain this charter may be reprehensible to 
strict political principle, but, considering the circumstances, the motives 
of opposition, and the propriety of the bank in itself, the vociferous outcry 
that has been raised over it seems absurd. Not a leading republican in 
the land, from Jefferson down, but laughed in his sleeve ; and, as may be 
so often repeated concerning most of Burr’s actions, were it not for his 
unfortunate course a few years later, this circumstance would now excite 
scarcely a passing comment. 

The presidential contest was approaching, and every indication pointed 
to a federal victory, until Burr’s efforts turned the tables, and made re- 
publican success a certainty. His house had become the rendezvous of the 
youth, talent and energy of his party in New York. His plans were deep, 
his activity ceaseless, and his following admiring and devoted. He now 
bent himself to the election of a republican legislature, in order to secure 
the electoral vote of the state. Although difficult to achieve, such a result 
would be decisive. His plans were favored in two ways—by the increasing 
democratic sentiment and a feud in the federal party. 

Until the French Revolution, the class distinctions had been nearly as 
marked as they are in England. The rustic population stood in awe of the 
upper circle. Coaches-and-four were common. Gentlemen wore their 
hair powdered and pig-tailed, and dressed in velvet and satin. Knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, and silver buckles were the order of the day. But 
the social ideas of the French Revolution dealt these ancient and elegant 
fashions a deadly blow. Jefferson, returning from France, became the 
prophet of republicanism in America, and accompanied his republican 
doctrines with republican pantaloons. The effect was quick and conta- 
gious. The common classes were easily drawn to the principles of which 
plain garb was the recognized badge. Among the industrial classes, the 
tailors and the barbers were about the only ones that remained federal to 
a man; they denounced without measure the simple customs that were so 
fatal to dress and dignity. The republican party was steadily gaining in 
strength among the people. 

Faction was the other source of federal weakness. Adams was intracta- 
able, and refused to acknowledge Hamilton’s dictatorship. In consequence, 
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the latter resolved to undermine him, and at once set out to defeat his re- 
election by means that eclipsed any that Burr employed against Jefferson. 
He was indefatigable and relentless. He journeyed and corresponded. 
He did all that could be done to advance Pinckney, and relegate Adams to 
the vice-presidency. Common fairness must admit that, as compared with 
Hamilton, Burr possessed but the rudiments of political intrigue. Neither 
Jefferson nor Adams had any doubt on that point. One deemed Hamilton 
“ the evil genius of the country ;” while the other wrote that he “ was the 
most restless, impatient, artful, indefatigable and unprincipled intriguer in 
the United States, if not in the world.” 

Through his assurance that the federal party would at all events secure 
a majority of the presidential electors, Hamilton devoted more attention 
to his factional designs than to the operations of the republicans. When 
the time for electing members of the state legislature drew near, he pre- 
pared what in modern political parlance is called a “ slate,” composed of 
men who would be governed by his instructions. But unfortunately for 
his plans, those individuals were citizens of little political consequence, and, 
in some cases, of not over-wholesome reputation. This circumstance 
Burr immediately turned to advantage by a most admirably efficient piece 
cf strategy. By personal and persistent entreaty, he induced several of 
the best-known and most honored republicans to go upon the counter 
ticket. Men like George Clinton, General Gates, and Brockholst Living- 
ston disliked a candidacy that to them was political condescension; but 
their scruples were one after another deftly allayed by Burr’s appeals to 
party patriotism. And finally, when the ticket thus composed was com- 
pleted, it was unexpectedly and dramatically announced. Hamilton and 
the federal leaders were struck with consternation ; but they soon rallied to 
a most strenuous and exciting contest. No means were neglected on 
either side. Both Burr and Hamilton addressed great crowds from the 
same platform, after the manner of Lincoln and Douglas in later days. 
But Hamilton’s scheme had overreached. The republican ticket was 
triumphant, and that meant that the next president would doubtless be a 
republican. 

In his unworthy effort to beat Adams, Hamilton had beaten his party. 
He was filled with mortification and chagrin. Burr’s dexterous manage- 
ment had wrested the administration of the government from the federal- 
ists, unless a desperate expedient that occurred to Hamilton could be car- 
ried into effect. His proposition puts to blush any act of Burr’s political 
career, not excepting the means he employed to establish the Manhattan 
Bank. The old legislature was federalist, and its term of service had still 
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two months to run. The day succeeding the election, Hamilton wrote to 
Governor Jay, himself a distinguished federalist, his method of procedure. 
The anti-federal party, he said, was a composition of very incongruous 
materials, but all of them tending to mischief ; some to the emasculation 
of the government, others to revolutionizing it in the style of Bonaparte. 
Moreover, since Jefferson was doubtless the choice of his party, unusual 
measures, if they were strictly legal and constitutional, would justify the 
prevention of an atheist in religion and a fanatic in politics from gaining 
possession of the helm of state. He, therefore, proposed to the governor 
that he call an extra session of the old legislature for the purpose of chang- 
ing the manner of choosing presidential electors. But Jay could not ap- 
prove the scheme. Long afterward this letter was found among his 
papers bearing this indorsement: “ Proposing a measure for party pur- 
poses, which, I think, would not become me to adopt.” 

Hamilton for a time still clung to the vain hope of federal success, and 
renewed his efforts to concentrate the vote of his party upon Pinckney. 
He wrote a circular letter ‘“‘ Concerning the Public Conduct and Character 
of John Adams,” in which he reviled him personally, and urged a variety 
of objections to his re-election. It was printed in pamphlet form for pri- 
vate and secret distribution ; but in some manner a copy found its way into 
Burr’s hands as soon as it was ready. Through his instructions it was re- 
printed in the republican papers in various parts of the country a few 
days before the presidential electors were chosen. The effect of its pub- 
lication was instant and fatal. It irretrievably divided the federal party, 
and destroyed its final hope. 

Hamilton, again outwitted, turned his attention to Burr, whose purposes 
were now becoming forcibly evident. His candidacy gathered rapidly in 
strength, and soon grew formidable. Without difficulty he secured the vote 
of New York, and made contagious progress in the other Northern states. 
His success was great and surprising ; on the final vote he tied with Jeffer- 
son. The election was, therefore, thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives, and in suspense and excitement the struggle that followed sur- 
passed the electoral contest of 1877. 

For sixty days the issue was undetermined. During that time Hamil- 
ton was in arms against Burr. He rested neither day nor night, exerting 
the same means he had used against Adams. His course was vigorous 
and virulent. He wrote a volume of letters. His friends in every direc- 
tion were counseled at all hazards and to all lengths to oppose Burr. 
“Burr,” he wrote to one, “will certainly attempt to reform the govern- 
ment @ /a Bonaparte. He is as unprincipled and dangerous a man as any 
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country can boast; as true a Catiline as ever met in midnight conclave.” 
The following extracts from various other letters will further illustrate the 
character of this correspondence: “ He is a bankrupt beyond redemption, 
except by the plunder of his country.” ‘“ Every step in his career proves 
that he has formed himself upon the model of Catiline, and that he is too 
cold-blooded and too determined a conspirator ever to change his plan.” 
“No engagement that can be made with him can be relied upon. ; 
Disgrace abroad, ruin at home, are the probable fruits of his elevation.” 
“They may as well think to bind a giant by a cobweb as his ambition 
by promises.” ‘ He is a voluptuary by system.” “These things are ad- 
mitted, indeed they cannot be controverted, that he is a man of extreme 
and irregular ambition ; that he is selfish to a degree which excludes all 
social affections, and that he is decidedly profligate.” And it is somewhat 
amusing to read in the same letter from which this last extract is taken his 
opinion of Jefferson, for whom he advises his correspondent to vote in 
preference to Burr. “I admit,” he writes, “that his [Jefferson’s] politics 
are tinctured with fanaticism; . . . that he is crafty and persever- 
ing in his objects; that he is not scrupulous about the means of success 
nor very mindful of truth; and that he is a contemptible hypocrite.” 

By the time the House convened to decide the question, Hamilton's 
efforts had been effectual, although most of the federalists were strongly 
disposed to vote for Burr, many attributing Hamilton’s course to personal 
enmity or rivalry. Than Jefferson no republican was more offensive to 
them, since to his acts and doctrines the new party mainly owed its ex- 
istence. With Burr the case was somewhat different. While he had 
always acted with the republicans, and had made the election of a repub- 
lican President possible, he was neither the father of nor the sponsor for 
the republican creed. He was a new man, in whose elevation the federal- 
ists saw the possible prospect of at least a guasi alliance. It is therefore 
not surprising that, as against their arch-enemy, they should incline to him. 
But Hamilton’s influence stayed this inclination among a sufficient num- 
ber to prevent Burr’s election, which would otherwise have been accom- 
plished on the first ballot ; and, could the result have been attained by a 
simple majority of the House, he would have succeeded even then. But he 
was deprived of the effect of his numerical strength by reason of the vote 
being taken by states, which, for seven days and until the last ballot, 
stood eight for Jefferson, six for Burr, and two evenly divided between 
them. Jefferson was personally on the scene to take advantage of what- 
ever virtue there might be in his presence. Burr, however, remained at 
Albany, where he was then a member of the legislature; and there is no 
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evidence that, during the struggle, he especially exerted himself, much less 
to practice the duplicity and dissimulation attributed to him. On the con- 
trary, one of his own supporters wrote on the first day of the balloting 
that “a little good management would have secured our object on the 
first vote; and, two days later, “had Burr done anything for himself 
he would long ere this have been President.” And this is confirmed by 
Bayard, through whose instrumentality, guided by Hamilton, the federal- 
ists finally came to Jefferson’srescue and terminated the contest. “The 
means existed,” he immediately wrote to Hamilton, “ of electing Burr; 
but this required his co-operation. By deceiving one man, a great block- 
head, and tempting two, not incorruptible, he might have secured a ma- 
jority of the states.’ There remains little doubt, from the evident facts, 
that, had Burr been as ambitious and unprincipled as he was charged 
to be, or, aside from the means that Bayard suggests, had he accepted 
the direct bids he received to co-operate with the federal party, he 
could easily have won. Nevertheless, as it was, by the system then pur- 
sued, he was elected Vice-President. 

But he had reached the summit of his career. A future of misfortune 


and mistakes awaited him. . 





AN INTERESTING DIALOGUE, IN 1676 
BETWEEN BACON, “ THE REBEL,” AND JOHN GOODE OF “ WHITBY ” 


In reading the article on “ The First American Rebel,” in the January 
number of the Magazine of American History, | was reminded of a docu- 
ment in my own possession which has not to my knowledge ever been 
printed, and which, indeed, I have not seen alluded to in any publication, 
save Doyle’s English Colonies in America, vol. 1., p. 250. 

This isa letter written to Sir William Berkeley by John Goode, a Vir- 
ginia planter, which gives in dialogue form “the full substance of a dis- 
course” between himself and Nathaniel Bacon, early in September, 1676, 
and which seems to indicate that Bacon was from the beginning of his 
career in Virginia a seditious personage, and that his rebellion was not the 
result of Berkeley’s failure to support the colonists in their efforts to repel 
the incursions of the Indians, as Bacon’s admirers have sometimes argued, 
but was premeditated. 

John Goode and Bacon were near neighbors, ‘“ Whitby,’ Goode’s plan- 
tation, being on the southern bank of the James about a mile below the 
Falls, which was then called its head, and in plain view from Bacon’s plan- 
tation, which was in the midst of the present site of the city of Rich- 
mond.* Bacon was a young man, “not yet arrived to thirty years,” and 
was from all accounts impetuous, turbulent, and dissipated. He had been 
only a few months in the colony and “some did lay to his charge he hav- 
ing run out his patrimony in England, except what he brought to Virginia, 
and for that the most part to be exhausted, which together made him sus- 
pecting of casting an eye to search for retrievement in the troubled waters of 
popular discontent, wanting patience to wait the death of his opulent 
cousin, old Colonel Bacon, whose estate he expected to inherit.” 

Goode, on the other hand, was a man of nearly sixty, a veteran Royalist, 
who had left England during the rule of Cromwell, and who in all prob- 
ability was one of the little army that, in 1652, under Lord Willoughby, re- 
sisted the invasion of Barbadoes by a Cromwellian army, and were the last 
of the adherents of King Charles to capitulate. From Barbadoes he came 
to Virginia before 1660, and had now for fifteen years been living upon this 
frontier plantation. He was, according to tradition, “an old, fox-hunting 


*Bacon had another plantation at ‘‘ Curles,” a few miles further down the James. 
T. M. (Thomas Matthews.) 
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English squire,” who brought to the new world the traditions and con- 
servatism of his Cornish forefathers. Doyle characterizes him as “ a lead- 
ing colonist, apparently a man of moderate views, and a personal friend of 
Bacon.” If Lawrence, “thoughtful Mr. Lawrence,” and “the sober Scotch 
gentleman,’ Mr. Drummond, who were also advanced in years and in Ba- 
con’s confidence, had been equally prudent and sagacious in discriminat- 
ing between a rebellion against Berkeley and a rebellion against the Crown, 
the impetuous young leader might have been spared his untimely death. 

Goode was without doubt one of the little band of planters at the head 
of the James who rose to resist the invasion of the Indians in May, 1676, 
and placing Bacon at their head, marched into the wilderness, Unterrified 
by Berkeley’s proclamations, he remained with Bacon until he began to talk 
of rebellion against the king’s authority instead of simple Indian warfare. 
Goode was also one of the band of fifty-seven horsemen who fought the 
battle of Bloody Run; and probably one of the six hundred who marched 
with Bacon to Jamestown and obtained from the governor and council 
a commission for him as general and commander in chief against the In- 
dians. He was with Bacon at Middle Plantation, and it was here that the 
conversation took place which is recorded in the Colontal Entry Book, vol. 
Ixxi., pp. 232-240. My attention was first called to this by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, who has been pursuing an exhaustive study of Bacon, the re- 
sults of which it is hoped will, soon be made public. Commenting upon 
Goode’s letter, Dr. Eggleston writes: 

“The paper is far from being a cringing one—it is indeed dignified, if 
one considers the reign of terror under which it was written.” 

It reads as follows—the “ B” and “G”’ before each paragraph designat- 
ing Bacon and Goode in the narrative of the dialogue, as presented by 
Goode to Governor Berkeley : 


Hon?” S*. 

In obedient submission to yo" honors comand directed to me by Capt. 
Wm. Bird I haue written the full substance of a discourse Nath: Bacon 
deceased propos‘ to me on or about the 2d day of Sept’: last, both in 
ord’. and words as followeth. 

B: There is a report S. W™ Berkeley hath sent to the King for 2000 
Red Coates, and I doe beleive it may bee true, tell me your opinion, may 
not 500 Virginians beat them, wee having the same advantages against 
them, the Indians have ag* us. 

G: I rather conceive 500 Red Coates may either subject or ruine Vir- 
ginia. 
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B: You talk strangely, are not wee acquainted with the Country, can 
lay Ambussadoes, and take Trees and putt them by, the use of their dis- 
cipline, and are doubtlesse as good or better shott then they. 

G: But they can accomplish what I have sayd without hazard or com- 
ing into such disadvantages, by taking opportunities of Landing where 
there shall bee noe opposition, firing our houses and Fences, destroying 
our Stocks, and preventing all Trade and supplyes to the Country. 

B: There may bee such prevention that they shall not bee able to make 
any great Progresse in such mischeifes, and the Country or clime not agree- 
ing wth. their Constitutions, great mortality will happen amongst them, in 
their Seasoning w™. will weare and weary them out. 

G. You see S'. that in a manner all the principall Men in the Countrey, 
dislike yor. manner of proceedings, they, you may bee sure will joine with 
the Red Coates. 

B: But there shall none of them bee. 

G: S‘'. you speake as though you design’d a totall defection from 
Majestie, and our native country. 

B: Why (smiling) haue not many Princes lost their Dominions soe. 

G: They haue been such people as haue been abie to subsist without 
their Prince. The poverty of Virginia is such, that the Major part of the 
Inhabitants can scarce supply their wants from hand to mouth, and many 
there are besides can hardly shift, without Supply one yeare, and you may 
bee sure that this people which soe fondly follow you, when they come to 
feele the miserable wants of food and rayment, will bee in greater heate 
to leave you, then they were to come after you, besides here are many 
people in Virginia that receive considerable benefitts, comforts, and ad- 
vantages by Parents, Friends and Correspondents in England, and many 
which expect Patrimonyes and Inheritances which they will by no meanes 
decline. 

B: For supply I know nothing: the Country will be able to provide 
it selfe with all, in a little time, saue Ammunition and Iron, and I believe 
the King of France or States of Holland would either of them entertaine 
a Trade with us. 

G: S'. our King is a great Prince and his Amity is infinitely more 
valuable to them, then any advantage they can reape by Virginia, they 
will not therefore pvoke his displeasure by supporting his Rebells here ; 
besides I conceive that y®. followers do not think themselves ingaged 
against the Kings Authority, but ag*. the Indians. 

B: But I think otherwise, and am confident of it, that it is the mind 
of this countrey, and of Mary Land, and Carolina also, to cast off their 
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Governor and the Governrs. of Carolina haue taken no notice of the Peo. 
ple, nor the People of them, along time: and the People are resolv’d to 
own their Governour noe further; And if wee cannot p’vaile by Armes to 
make our Conditions for Peace, or obtaine the Priviledge to elect our own 
Governour, we may retire to Roanoke, and here hee fell into a discourse 
of seating a Plantation in a great Island in the River, as a fitt place to re- 
tire to, for a Refuge. 

G: S'. The prosecuting what you haue discoursed will unavoidably 
produce utter ruine and destruction to the People and Countrey, & I dread 
the thoughts of putting my hand to the promoting a designe of such 
miserable consequence, therefore hope you will not expect from me. 

B: I am glad I know your mind, but this proceeds from meere cow- 
ardlynesse. 

G: And I desire you should know my mind, for I desire to harbour 
noe such thoughts, which I should feare to impart to any man. 

B: Then what should a Gentleman engaged as I am, doe, yow doe as 
good as tell me, I must fly or hang for it. 

G: I conceive a seasonable submission to the Authority yow haue your 
Comission from, acknowledging such Errors and Excesse, as are yett past, 
there may bee hope of remission. I perceived his cogitations were much 
on this discourse, hee nominated, Carolina, for the watch word. 

Three dayes after I asked: his leaue to goe home, hee sullenly An- 
swered, you may goe, and since that time, 1 thank God, I never saw or 
heard from him. Here I most humbly begg yor Honours pardon for my 
breaches and neglects of duty, and that your Honour will favourably 
considr. in this particular, I neither knew any man amongst us, that had 
any meanes by which I might give intelligence to yo honor hereof, and 
the necessity thereof, I say by yor. honors, prudence, foresight, and In- 
dustry may bee pvented. So praying God to blesse and prosper all your 
councells and actions I conclude 


Yor. Honr’s: dutifull servt. 


JOHN GOODE. 


Jan”. y® 30%: 1676. 


[This paper is followed by “ Bacon’s Letter.”] 


Before the second month had elapsed Bacon was dead, and a number 
of his followers had been hanged by the governor, Berkeley. 
A century later, in 1776, Colonel Robert Goode, of “ Whitby,” great- 
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grandson of Bacon’s adviser, was an active participant in a revolt which 
proved successful, as were also a dozen or more of his kinsmen, at least 
one of whom died in the struggle. 

Two centuries later, in 1876, a visitor to “ Whitby’ would have found 
it disfigured by long rows of earthworks, a part of the great system sur- 
rounding the Confederate capital, which had grown up at the site of Ba- 
con’s plantation at the Falls. Inquiry would have revealed to him the fact 
that at least one hundred of the descendants of its first owner were rest- 
ing in the graves of Confederate soldiers—the victims of a third revolt far 
more extensive than either of the others. 


Ly irmljoo, 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C, 





HORACE GREELEY’S PRACTICAL ADVICE 


AN INCIDENT OF RECONSTRUCTION IN MISSISSIPPI 


EDITOR MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsTorRY: 

The time for an impartial history of the reconstruction of the states 
forming the late Southern confederacy has not yet arrived. The elements 
to be considered were, for the time, as pronounced and extreme as fire and 
water; as antagonistic as it is possible to array the citizens of a common 
country or of a single commonwealth. Yet, there was much of good, 
as well as evil, in these constituents. 

The Southerners possess many of the best traits of the human family. 
Having just emerged from a sanguinary contest, defeated, impoverished, 
their pride humbled—forced, at the cannon’s mouth and the point of the 
bayonet, by their enemies, back into a Union they detested, their slaves 
(chattels, property) made their equals before the law—we may spread the 
mantle of charity and of oblivion over their errors, as they now extend to 
every one within their borders the same rights and impartiality they assert 
for themselves. . 

The freedmen as certainly possess marked and meritorious character- 
istics which, properly developed and directed, will render them valuable 
citizens. They must not be judged by the crowds that flock to the towns 
and cities, where they occupy the police courts and fill the jails, nor by 
the poor unfortunates who barely exist, too ignorant and indolent to 
acquire land or secure the commonest comforts, but by the many who 
have achieved eminence as scholars, teachers, preachers, lawyers, orators, 
farmers, and mechanics. Not Douglass alone, but scores and scores can be 
named, showing the great possibilities of the colored people. Of all others 
they are the most universally musical. While they have not attained 
to the modern artificial extravaganza in musical execution, yet at their 
religious gatherings every one, male and female, old and young, educated 
and unlettered, clean and unclean, well clothed and ragged, join in a 
melodious music which is unequaled. The colored boys in tattered 
garments who occupy the “upper tier” at the theatre and opera, and 
smoke cast-away cigar-stubs, catch the most difficult and intricate pieces 
of music, which they whistle or sing, carrying every part, on their way 
home to some abode of poverty in the suburbs. Remotely, they were 
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barbarians. After centuries of bondage, they were suddenly and violently 
emancipated. They were what slavery had made them. Without educa- 
tion or experience, they suddenly took seats in the constitutional conven- 
tion, wherein they had a voice in framing the organic law. They became 
legislators, state officers, magistrates, school directors, sheriffs, and mem- 
bers of the boards governing, assessing, and taxing the counties. That 
friction followed can surprise no one who recognizes poor human nature 
as our common inheritance. 

The “ carpet-baggers,” so called, like other parties, contained their 
quota of good and bad, some of them being from the best society in the 
North and West, and representatives of the highest business character of 
those sections. The constitution framed under their lead was second to 
no other of the states of the Union. So far there was much to praise 
and to be proud of, and little to condemn. Of the succeeding legislatures, 
the criticism is, in a measure, reversed. 

In his own mind, the writer of these lines was one of the most radical 
of radicals. He, however, with others, opposed questionable legislation 
schemes, and urged the most expanded and munificent measures for 
securing immigration.* Hence he was classed as a “ conservative carpet- 
bagger.”” With this class a liberal influx from the North and West 
was esteemed a stme gua non to the permanence of a Republican gov- 
ernment in that state. Intelligence and experience were essential to 
supersede ignorance and inexperience, upon which latter no government 
can be long maintained. Subsequent events confirmed these views by 
the collapse of the Republican party of Mississippi, in the hour of trial, 
through its own inherent weakness. The “ conservative carpet-baggers,” 
being in a minority, found their advice and opposition equally of little 
avail. They, therefore, sought the interposition of distinguished friends 
outside the state. Among others, the writer addressed a letter to Horace 
Greeley, the life-long champion of justice and right. The reply of that 
eminent man was as follows: 


My dear Sir New York Tribune March 23, 1870 


I have little faith, in commissioners or Boards of Immigration. In fact 
I take no stock inthem. My way of attracting immigration is by ; 
1 Good laws, thoroughly enforced. 


* “* Judge Tarbell was esteemed in Mississippi as an upright judge,” says Secretary Lamar, 
and the reports of his decisions attest his extraordinary ability and industry. His reputation for 
integrity was unquestioned ; he commanded the confidence of both political parties during all his 
varied experiences on the bench.—EDITor. 
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2 Cheap and simple government, low salaries, light taxes. 

3 Impartial justice to every one regardless of caste, or color, secured 
by an upright judiciary. 

4 Making the state too hot for blacklegs, duelists, harlots, rum-sellers, 
etc. 

5 Avoid public debt. 

Such is my very short programme for atracting immigration. It has the 
advantage at least of not costing acent. You are welcome to communi- 
cate it to any who are interested in the subject 

Yours 


Horace Greeley 
Addressed to 


J. Tarbell Esq. Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


With a long period in the history of this country the name of Horace 
Greeley is indissolubly associated. Whatever bears his signature will 
command universal attention. Rarely, if ever, were more or better 


sentiments expressed in the same space than in his letter herein intro- 
duced. Cardinal Gibbons, at the recent centennial of the United States 
Constitution, said of that immortal document, that “ it was worthy of 
being written in letters of gold.” The same may be said of Mr. Greeley’s 
letter. This being impracticable, the next best thing, if not a better 
thing, is to print it in the Magazine of American History. His advice 
will remain for all time a standard for new and old states alike. 

The writer has been a delighted subscriber to the Magazine of Amert- 
can History since its first issue in January, 1877. 


FRA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October, 1887. 
Voi. XVIII.—No. 5.—29 
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THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OF 1800 


The camp-meeting, a characteristic of Methodism that has continued 
in a more or less modified form down to our own days, had its origin in 
the necessities of the time. Along the border, wherever the remote cab- 
ins of the settlers might be placed, there statedly appeared the self-sacri- 
ficing, restless, laborious circuit-rider, armed with his Bible, hymn-book 
and his “ license”’ to preach. He was not a man of worldly polish or of 
scholarly attainments. He was rude, uncouth, and unkempt, in fitting 
harmony with his surroundings. If he could read his Bible and write his 
name he was held to have ail the literary qualifications desirable in his 
place, and even more than were deemed essential. He had, however, 
what he regarded as greater qualifications for the sacred office. He had 
‘experienced ” religion, and he had a gift of speech. Not for him was 
it to 

‘“‘ Spread his little jeweled hand, 
And smile round all the parish beauties, 
And pat his curls, and smooth his band, 
Meet prelude to his saintly duties.” 


Not for him, indeed; but with an earnestness, an unction, and a vehe- 
mence not to be misunderstood, he declared his mission and called on 
men everywhere to repent of their sins, and turn unto God. . 

Churches on the frontier were few and widely separated from each 
other. Religious services were generally held in private houses, and the 
families from the scattered cabins came long distances to hear the Word. 
The beginning of the present century was a period of great religious inter- 
est. Preachers and revivalists, with and without commissions, roamed at 
large over the country and particularly among the newer settlements; 
fanning vigorously the flames of religious zeal and enthusiasm. Among 
these roving evangelists were two brothers, John and William Magee. 
The first was a Methodist local preacher, the second was a Presbyterian 
minister. In the latter part of the year 1799 they started from their set- 
tlement in Tennessee to make a preaching tour into Kentucky. Their 
first labors were with a Presbyterian church on Red River, where remark- 
able effects attended their labors, and excited such general interest that, 
at their next meeting, on Muddy River, many distant families came with 
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wagons and camped in the woods. This was, in fact, the beginning of 
religious ‘ camp-meetings”’ in the United States.* 

The camp-meeting, thus composite in its origin, was for some time an 
institution favored alike by Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists. One 
of the most famous of the early camp-meetings, that one known as the 
Cane Ridge camp-meeting, was held by the Presbyterians in August, 1801. 
Cane Ridge is in Bourbon county, Kentucky, and was within the congre- 
gational limits of the Rev. Robert W. Finley, a Presbyterian minister. 
The camp-meetings already held at Cabin Creek, Point Pleasant, Indian 
Creek, and other places, and the wonderful manifestations of the “ divine 
presence ” on those occasions, had been much talked about among the 
people. As the labors of the field were now about finished for the season, 
the scattered settlers came together at Cane Ridge. ‘“ Multitudes that 
might not be numbered,” says Nevin, “ began to assemble. From the 
remotest corners of the border, thirty, forty, fifty miles away, they gathered 
in. All day long, and through the night, crowds were to be seen pressing 
eagerly, earnestly on, their faces set Zionward, in wagons, on sleds, afoot, 
‘upon horses, and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and upon 
swift beasts.’ Roads, lanes, trails, all passable ways of approach, swarmed 
with train following train of pilgrims; the tramp of their progress uproot- 
ing the sod, which hoof and wheel, till then, of customary travel had 
scarcely scarred, and grinding the clodded surface of the soil to powder. 
Whole communities, including not merely the men, women, and children, 
but slaves and dogs even, gathered in companies and joined the general 
procession, leaving only an obliging neighbor, here and there, to keep 
watch in the depopulated settlements during their absence. When all 
were congregated it is estimated that there were from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand people on the ground.” + This camp-meeting was famous 
not only for its immense size, but for the strange and powerful manifesta- 
tions that appeared among the people. We may add that the Rev. Mr. 
Finley, under whose auspices this meeting was conducted, afterwards con- 
nected himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church. In the year 1812 
he entered the ministry of that denomination. He was the father of the 
Rev. James B. Finley, a distinguished preacher in the Methodist Church 
in the West, and known to the present generation as the author of an 
Autobiography, Wyandot Mission, Memories of Prison Life, and other 
works. 

* A Compendious History of American Methodism, By Abel Stevens, LL.D. Page 403 


+ Black Robes ; or, Sketches of Missions and Ministers in the Wilderness and on the Border, 
By Robert P. Nevin. Page 250. 
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The history of the church in the West eighty years ago is studded 
with the names of those who did valiant service for their Master—Asbury, 
Finley, Cartwright, Dow, and others. Lorenzo Dow was a genius so 
eccentric, and attracted so much notice for many years, that he deserves 
more than a mere passing mention. He was born.in Connecticut in 1777. 
From his earliest years he had been burdened with a sense of his sinful- 
ness and the fear of perdition. The history of his early struggles to es- 
cape from his thralldom reminds one of Bunyan. When about fifteen or 
sixteen years of age he was converted, under the preaching of the cele- 
brated Hope Hull. It was a happy deliverance. ‘ The burden of sin and 
guilt,” he says, “and the fear of hell, vanished from my mind as percepti- 
bly as a hundred pounds weight falling from a man’s shoulder: my soul 
flowed out in love to God, to his ways and to his people; yea, and to all 
mankind.” * 

Dow began preaching in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1798, 
when but eighteen years of age. The next year, however, he gave up 
his regular work for a roving mission. His irregularities resulted in his 
being dropped from the roll of the conference, and he was never again 
regularly connected with the itinerancy. He traveled extensively through 
England, Ireland, and the United States, preaching everywhere as he went. 
He often rode forty or fifty miles a day, and preached four or five times. 
His manner and appearance excited great curiosity, and his startling and 
eccentric statements were widely circulated.t He died in Washington, 
D. C., in 1834. 

The camp-meeting was soon abandoned by the other sects, but was re- 
tained and cherished as a means of grace by the Methodists. There was 
something in it peculiarly suited to the genius of that denomination. 
Methodism has thriven and grown strong very largely through its instru- 
mentality. The tented grove was the delight of such spiritual warriors 
as Lorenzo Dow and Peter Cartwright. It was there that they dared the 
devil to his teeth, and it was there that their great victories over the adver- 
sary were won. It was there that thousands and tens of thousands of 
benighted and oppressed souls struggled forth into regions of light and 
liberty. The camp-meeting has been refined away until it has become little 
more than a pleasant summer resort with a quasi-religious attachment ; 
but there are old Methodists who look back to the rude seats under the 
trees, the preachers’ stand of rough boards, the simple tabernacles of cotton 

* The Dealings of God, Man, and the Devil, as Exemplified in the Life, Experience, ana 


Travels of Lorenzo Dow, etc., page 12. 
+ Cyclopedia of Methodism. “Edited by Matthew Simpson, D.D., etc. Page 309. 
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cloth—who recall the earnest exhortations, the zealous pleadings, the 
spirited hymns and melodies, with all the longings and regrets with which 
the dispersed Israelites remembered Zion. 

The religious services in the early border settlements were sometimes 
the scene of a good deal of turbulence and disorder. The devil did not 
allow himself to be defied with impunity. His friends were frequently 
very active in his behalf. Fire-crackers were often thrown upon Brother 
Nolley when in the pulpit, and while he was on his knees praying ; but he 
would shut his eyes that he might not be disturbed by menaces, and 
preach and pray on with overwhelming power.* At a camp-meeting in 
Powhatan county, Virginia, “ the Lord,” says Dow, “ was precious; but the 
wicked strove to trouble us. . . . Twenty-five combined together to 
give me a flogging. They ransacked the camp to find me, whilst I was tak- 
ing some repose. This was the first discovery of their project ; as I went 
out of the tent, one was seen to cock a pistol towards me, whilst a voice 
was heard, ‘ There he is! there he is!’ My friends forced me into the tent. 
Next day I had one of the young men arrested, and two others fled before 
they could be taken. The young man acknowledged his error, and prom- 
ised never to do the like again ; so we let him go.” + 

This was not Peter Cartwright’s method, who was a strong, courageous, 
two-fisted man, a part of whose creed it was, as he says, “‘ to love everybody, 
but to fear no one.” He did not contemn the arm of flesh. At a camp-meet- 
ing at which he was present, a great rabble once collected for the express 
purpose of breaking up the meeting. Sunday morning, when Cartwright was 
about half through his sermon, two well-dressed young men, with loaded 
whips, came into the congregation with their hats on, and stood up not far 
from the preachers’ stand, and began talking to the ladies, and laughing. 
Cartwright requested them to sit down and behave, but they swore at him, 
and told him to mind his own business. Cartwright then stopped preach- 
ing and called on the magistrates to enforce order; but though there were 
two of those officers at hand they seemed to be afraid to attempt to arrest 
the disturbers of the meeting. Cartwright then told the magistrates to 
order him to take the rowdies. “I advanced toward them,” says he. 
‘‘They ordered me to stand off, but I advanced. One of them made a 
pass at my head with his whip, but I closed in with him, and jerked him 
off the seat. A regular scuffle ensued. The congregation by this time 
were all in commotion. I heard the magistrates give general orders, com- 
manding all friends of order to aid in suppressing the riot. In the scuffle 


* Stevens’s American Methodism, p. 431. 
+ Dow’s Dealings of God, etc., p. 94. 
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I threw my prisoner down, and held him fast ; he tried his best to get 
loose ; I told him to be quiet or I would pound his chest well. The mob 
rose, and rushed to the rescue of the two prisoners, for they had taken the 
other young man also. An old drunken magistrate came up to me and 
ordered me to let my prisoner go. I told him I should not. He swore if I 
did not he would knock me down. I told him to crack away. Then one 
of my friends, at my request took hold of my prisoner, and the drunken 
justice made a pass at me; but I parried the stroke and seized him by the 
collar and hair of the head, and fetching him a sudden jerk forward 
brought him to the ground and jumped on him. I told him to be quiet or 
I would pound him well. The mob then rushed to the scene; they 
knocked down seven magistrates, and several preachers and others. I gave 
up my drunken prisoner to another, and threw myself in front of the 
friends of order. Just at this moment the ringleader of the mob and I 
met; he made three passes at me, intending to knock me down. The last 
time he struck at me, by the force of his own effort he threw the side of 
his face toward me. It seemed at that moment I had not power to resist 
temptation, and I struck a sudden blow in the burr of the ear and dropped 
him to the earth. Just at that moment the friends of order rushed by 
hundreds on the mob knocking them down in every direction. Ina few 
minutes the place became too strait for the mob, and they wheeled and 
fled.”* The upshot of the matter was that about thirty of the mob were 
taken prisoners and afterwards heavily fined. This was but one of the 
many instances in which Cartwright appealed to his own prowess to settle 
the disorderly elements of the frontier. 

After this battle, a gloom rested on the encampment for the rest of 
the day. Cartwright, however, was undaunted. He asked the presiding 
elder for permission to preach that evening. ‘“ Do,” said the elder, “ for 
there is no other man on the ground cando it.” Accordingly, the encamp- 
ment was lighted up, the trumpet was blown, and the people assembled. 
Cartwright took for his text the words: “ The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail.” His voice was strong and clear; his preaching was more of an ex- 
hortation and encouragement than anything else. “In about thirty 
minutes,” he says, “ the power of God fell on the congregation in sucha 
manner as is seldom seen; the people fell in every direction, right and left, 
front and rear. It was supposed that not less than three hundred fell like 
dead men in mighty battle ; and there was no need of calling mourners, for 
they were strewed all over the camp-ground; loud wailings went up to 


* Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher, Edited by W. P. Strickland. 
Page gl. 
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heaven from sinners for mercy, and a general shout from Christians, so that 
the noise was heard afar off.” 

Besides the thousands of conversions at these camp-meetings, there were 
also strange physical manifestations, such as falling, jerking, barking, etc. 
We have just seen how multitudes fell under the preaching of Peter Cart- 
wright. Strong men fell suddenly, and lay for hours helpless. No man 
was proof against this attack. Cartwright says that one Sunday night a 
gang of rowdies that had come to disturb him fell by dozens, right and left, 
while one whom he calls his “ special persecutor '’ suddenly dropped down 
as if a rifle-ball had passed through his heart. ‘ He lay powerless, and 
seemed cramped all over, till next morning ; and about sunrise he began 
to come to. With a smile on his countenance, he then sprang up, and 
bounded all over the camp-ground, with swelling shouts of glory and vic 
tory, that almost seemed to shake the encampment.” The religious history 
of those times is full of such cases. When some parties had fallen, and 
certain physicians who were present declared their belief that they were 
only simulating, Dow answered: “ The weather is warm, and we are in a 
perspiration, whilst they are as cold as corpses, which cannot be done by 
human art.” When it was suggested that it was the work of the devil, 
Dow replied: “If it be the devil’s work, they will use the dialect of hell, 
when they come to ’—which of course they did not do. When they recov- 
ered, they invariably shouted, and praised God, and declared their joy and 
happiness. 

Another phenomenon, even more strange and afflicting than the fa/iing 
attacks, was that which was popularly called the yerks. This was a violent 
and involuntary twitching and jerking of the limbs. From the jerks no- 
body was safe, nor were they confined as to time and place. Suddenly, and 
however engaged, the victim was seized with a powerful muscular spasm, 
so that he was obliged to lay hold of some object for partial relief, while 
the convulsions were sometimes so violent that, in the case of ladies, “ their 
long, loose hair,” says Cartwright, “ would crack almost as loud as a wag- 
oner’s whip.” But while people were liable to the jerks anywhere, as might 
be expected, they were most common and violent at the religious meetings. 
Lorenzo Dow relates, with a touch of humor, that at first the Quakers said 
that the Methodists and Presbyterians had the jerks because they sang and 
prayed so much; but they themselves, being a quiet and peaceful people, 
were not troubled in this way; at one of Dow’s meetings, however, at 
which a number of them were present, “about a dozen of them,” says he, 
“had the jerks as keen and as powerful as any I had seen, so as to have oc- 
casioned a kind of grunt or groan when they would jerk.” He relates that, 
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passing by a place where a camp-meeting had been held, he noticed that 
from fifty to a hundred saplings had been cut off and left standing about 
breast high. Upon inquiring why this had been done, he was informed 
that the saplings had been left thus for the people to jerk by. ‘“ This so 
excited my attention,” says he, “that I went over the ground to view it; 
and found where the people had laid hold of them and jerked so powerfully 
that they had kicked up the earth as a horse stamping flies.” Dow, to 
whom this exercise of jerking was familiar, remarks: “It is involuntary, 
yet requires the consent of the will, z. ¢., the people are taken jerking irre- 
sistibly, and if they strive to resist it worries them much, yet is attended 
with no bodily pain; and those who are exercised to dance (which in the 
pious seems an antidote to the jerks) if they resist, it brings deadness and 
barrenness over the mind; but when they yield to it they feel happy, al- 
though it is a great cross; there is a heavenly smile and solemnity on the 
countenance, which carries a great conviction to the minds of beholders ; 
their eyes when dancing seem to be fixed upwards as if upon an invisible 
object, and they are lost to all below.” * 

Peter Cartwright also had his experience with the jerks and the jerkers. 
“ At one of my appointments in 1804,” he says, ‘‘ there was a very large 
congregation turned out to hear the Kentucky boy, as they called me. 
Among the rest there were two very finely dressed, fashionable young 
ladies, attended by two brothers with loaded horsewhips. Although the 
house was large, it was crowded. The two young ladies, coming in late, 
took their seats near where I stood, and their two brothers stood in the door. 
I was a little unwell, and I had a phial of peppermint in my pocket. Before 
I commenced preaching I took out my phial and swallowed a little of the 
peppermint. While I was preaching, the congregation was melted into 
tears. The two young gentlemen moved off to the yard fence, and both 
the young ladies took the jerks, and they were greatly mortified about it. 
There was a great stir in the congregation. Some wept, some shouted, 
and before our meeting closed several were converted. As I dismissed the 
assembly a man stepped up to me and warned me to be on my guard, for 
he had heard the two brothers swear they would horsewhip me when meet- 
ing was out for giving their sisters the jerks. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘I'll see to 
that.’ 

“T went out and said to the young men that I understood they intend- 
ed to horsewhip me for giving their sisters the jerks. One replied that he 
did. I undertook to expostulate with him on the absurdity of the charge 
against me; but he swore I need not deny it, for he had seen me take out 


* Dow’s Dealings of God, etc., p. 99. 
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a phial in which I carried some truck that gave his sisters the jerks. As 
quick as thought it came into my mind how I would get clear of my whip- 
ping, and, jerking out the peppermint phial, said I: ‘ Yes; if I gave your 
sisters the jerks I'll give them to you.’ In a moment I saw he was scared. 
I moved toward him, he backed; I advanced, and he wheeled and ran, 
warning me not to come near him or he would kill me. It raised the laugh 
on him, and I escaped my whipping. I had the pleasure before the year 
was out of seeing all four soundly converted to God, and I took them into 
the church.” 

How to account for these phenomena we do not know, and shall not 
attempt to explain. Cartwright accounted for the jerks very simply, as he 
would no doubt have accounted for the other manifestations. “I always 
looked upon the jerks,” says he, “as a judgment sent from God; first, to 
bring sinners to repentance, and secondly, to show professors that God 
could work with or without means, and that he could work over and above 
means, and do whatsoever seemeth him good, to the glory of his grace 
and the salvation of the world. There is no doubt in my mind that with 
weak-minded, ignorant, and superstitious persons there was a great deal of 
sympathetic feeling with nmrany that claimed to be under the influence of 
this jerking exercise ; and yet, with many, it was perfectly involuntary. It 


was, on all occasions, my practice to recommend fervent prayer as a rem- 
edy, and it almost universally proved an effectual antidote.” 

The moral and religious world, like the physical world, is subject to 
periods of internal agitation and upheaval, and one of these periods seems 
to have been at and about the beginning of the present century. The in- 
dications of that upheaval still exist in the long ridges that lie across the 


face of our early church history. 
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BEECHER HUMOR 


Dr. Joseph Parker, in his recent eulogy on Mr. Beecher, said : 

“God himself made Henry Ward Beecher a humorist, gave him a taste for com- 
edy, and enriched him with the grace of playfulness. He prayed the better that he 
laughed so well. His tears were the tenderer because his humor was so sponta- 
neous and abundant. He never laughed at truth, at virtue, at piety, at poverty, at 
helplessness. He laughed at the fools who undertook to roll back the ocean, to 
grasp the infinite and to be themselves the God whose existence they denied. 

It is not much to say that to many preachers Mr. Beecher’s method gave a new 
conception of the possibility of preaching. The whole idea of the sermon was en- 
larged. A sermon was no longer an analysis of words, a dreary creation and a 
distribution of particulars, a pedantic display of learned ignorance, an onslaught 
(tremendous in feebleness) upon absent doubters and dead infidels; nor was it 
a pious whine, an inoffensive platitude, an infantile homily, or a condiment for 
delicate souls. It was an amazing combination of philosophy, poetry, emotion, 
and human enthusiasm — all centered in Christ, and all intended to bring men 
into right relations with the Father. The sermon was not an object to be gazed 
at, but a gospel to be received, a divine gospel addressed to the sinful, the broken- 
hearted, the lost, the hopeless. It was a message from Heaven; a message for 
all lands, all times, all souls ; a message whose moral majesty lost nothing on 
account of its human sympathy, but gained the more by reason of its tender tears 
and its eager importunity. 

In Mr. Beecher’s hands the sermon never affrighted men; never froze men ; 
never repelled men. It was the loveliness of love, the very heart of sympathy, the 
very condescension of God. Nor, though so rich in sentiment, was it ever weak. 
Behind all the tears there was a reason that had adopted its conclusions in the day- 
light; a philosophy that weighed evidence in scales of righteousness; an intellectual 
audacity that tried the spirits, whether they were of God.” 

The following extracts are from Eleanor Kirk's Beecher as a Humorist, noticed 
in another part of the magazine. Here we have Mr. Beecher’s own words ; 


You cannot make a man laugh because he ought to laugh. You may analyze 
a jest or a flash of wit, and present it to the man, saying: “ Here are the elements 
of mirth, and these being presented to you as I now present them, if you are a 
rational being you will accept the statement of them and laugh.” But nobody 
laughs so. People laugh first and afterward think why they laughed. The feeling 
of mirth is first excited, and afterward the intellect analyzes that which produced 
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the laughter. It connects into an idea that which was first an emotion or an ex- 
perience.—Sermon : Heart Conviction. 


“Why, what did you go to Boston for ?” 

“Well, that’s a pretty question! That's the only place to goto! Why, if a 
man wants anything he allus goes to Boston. Everything goes there just as nat- 
ural as if that city was the moon, and everything else was water, and had to go 
like the tides. Don’t you know all the railroads go to Boston? And sailors say— 
you ask Tommy Taft — if you start anywhere clear down in Floridy, and keep up 
along the coast, you will fetch up in Boston. They have to keep things tied up 
around there. They fasten their trees down, and have their fences hitched or they 
would all of ’em whirl to Boston. They have watchers set every night, or so many things 
would come to admire Boston that the city would be covered down like Hercula- 
neum. Of course the doctor went to Boston. Every single one of the first class 
folks was married off the week afore he got there, but one; there was just one 
left. But she was the very last of the lot. The doctor saw her in Old South 
Church. She was a-singin’, ‘Come, ye disconsolate.’ The minute she set her eyes 
on the doctor !”—-Norwood : Hiram Beers. 


I never saw a man who was large enough to report the whole truth in respect to 


anything which he looked at. It has not been considered safe, I think, in Heaven 

where the manufactory of men is, to put everything in everybody. The result is 

that one man carries so much, and another so much. Why, it takes about twenty men 
make one sound man.—Sermon : Christian Sympathy. 


On one occasion a well-intentioned but feeble-minded, feeble-voiced woman 
arose in Plymouth prayer-meeting and meandered on for a long time in mystical 
meaningless talk. When she finally sat down, Mr. Beecher (who had sat motion- 
less, with downcast eyes, all the while) looked up with the play of a humorous 
twinkle on his face, but said, with a perfectly serious voice, “ Wevertheless — 1 am 
in favor of women’s speaking. Sing eight thirty-eight ”— or whatever the num- 
ber of the hymn was.—Editor of Beecher as a Humorist. 


Natural genius is but the soil, which let alone runs to weeds. If it is to bear 
fruit and harvests worth the reaping, no matter how good the soil is, it must be 
plowed and tilled with incessant care.—Lectures on Preaching. 


A compliment is praise crystallized. It bears about the same relation to praise 
that proverbs do to formal philosophy, or that form does to poetry.—Zyes and 
Ears. 
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Did you ever know a person who could pray down an arithmetic ? Did you ever 
know a person who, going to school and finding himself puzzled by a tough prob- 
lem, could get it solved by asking God to solve it for him? Did you ever know 
anybody to accomplish anything intelligently except by legitimate head-work ?— 
Lecture-room Talks. 


The Bible is like a telescope. If a man looks ¢hrough his telescope, then he sees 
worlds beyond ; but if he looks a¢ his telescope, then he does not see anything but 
that.—Sermon : Zhe Way of Coming to Christ. 


Good men, you know, pay all the taxes of bad men. Virtuous men pay the 
state bills of dissipated men. Patriotic men pay all the war bills of unpatriotic 
men. Citizens that stay at home pay the expenses of politicians that go racketing 
about the country and do nothing but mischief.—Sermon: Zhe Strong to Bear with 
the Weak. 


A LAMENT 


O woe is me, and woe is me! to tell the tale I’m telling now! 
And to relate the bitter grief that’s come to me in spelling, now! 


I’m neither idle, nor a dunce. I take to study readily ; 
I see through Algebra at once ; Geometry goes steadily ; 
Geography, and History, and Botany are dear to me ; 
But Spelling is a mystery that never will be clear to me ! 


I know the rules all off by heart—a work beyond conception, sir— 
But what’s the use, when from the start each thing is an exception, sir! 
Word after word exactly glides, until I have them pat, you know, 

And then some dreadful letter slides, and there I am mm sfatu quo / 


I find a score that terminate precisely in t-i-o-n, 

When suddenly, as sure as fate, one changes to c-i-o-n ; 

Or something sounding just the same as something else not strange to you— 
Indeed it’s an outrageous shame—will floor you with a change or two. 


I’d think 0-u-g-h, of course, would be the same wherever found, 

But though I tried till I was hoarse I think the same ‘tis ever found ; 

’Twas “plough,” and “through,” and “cough,” and “ dough ”—there’s something 
strange and dense in it ! 

Can any mortal learn to know this sound that has no sense in it? 
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Some consonants must doubled be ; some consonants stay single, ma’am ; 
The rules that twist the “ final e’’ would make your senses tingle, ma’am ! 
And as for “1,” and “f,” and “s,” and “ y,”—which one to choose— 

A cat might lose nine lives for less, and boys have only one to lose. 


The words that end in “ing” and “ness”; the compounds, and the primitives ; 
The diphthongs all in such a mess ; the mixtures called “ derivatives ”’ ; 

The horrid twists from “ce” to “ ge” ; the y’s which aren’t wise at all— 
‘Conspire to tease and addle me, as if I had no eyes at all! 


If there were any single thing that followed where it ought be 

Without some hidden catch or spring ~o/ in the place you thonght ’twould be! 
If there were any single rule that wouldn’t break from under you— 

But here the wise man and the fool must both fall in and blunder through ! 


O could I but the rascal reach, I’d surely find him killable ! 
The man who first invented speech and blundered on each syllable ! 
I’m not a dunce, I said before, in Logic or Geography, 
But, oh! my heart is sick and sore, with studying Orthography ! 
M. E. B., in Chautauqua Young Folks’ Fournal. 


A SIGNIFICANT ADVERTISEMENT OF 1773 
GENERAL WASHINGTON’S LANDS 


{The following advertisement is taken from the Baltimore Advertiser and Jousna: of August 23, 
1773, a copy of which is in possession of Dr. L. J. Allred, of Ocala, Fla., by whom it 
is furnished.] 


“Mount Vernon in Virginia, July 15, 1773. The Subscriber having obtained 
Patents for upwards of TWENTY THOUSAND Acres of LAND on the Ohio 
and Great Kanhawa (Ten Thousand of which are situated on the banks of the 
first-mentioned river, between the mouths of the two Kanhawas, and the remainder 
on the Great Kanhawa, or New River, from the mouth, or near it, upwards, in one 
continued survey) proposes to divide the same into any sized tenements that may 
be desired, and lease them upon moderate terms, allowing a reasonable number of 
years rent free, provided, within the space of two years from next October, three 
acres for every fifty contained in each lot, and porportionably for a lesser quan- 
tity, shall be cleared, fenced, and tilled; and that, by or before the time limited 
for the commencement of the first rent, five acres for every hundred, and propor- 
tionably, as above, shall be enclosed and laid down in good grass for meadow; 
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and moreover, that at least fifty good fruit trees for every like quantity of land 
shall be planted on the Premises. 

Any persons inclinable to settle on these lands may be more fully informed of 
the terms by applying to the subscriber, near A/exandria, or in his absence, to Mr. 
LUND WASHINGTON ; and would do well in communicating their intentions 
before the rst of October next, in order that a sufficient number of lots may be 
laid off to answer the demand. 

As these lands are among the first which have been surveyed in the part of 
the country they lie in, it is almost needless to premise that none can exceed them 
in luxuriance of soil, or convenience of situation, all of them lying upon the banks 
either of the Of/io or Kanhawa, and abounding with fine fish and wild fowl of vari- 
ous kinds, so also in most excellent meadows, many of*which (by the bountiful 
hand of nature) are, in their present state, almost fit for the scythe. From every 
part of these lands water carriage is now had to Fort Pitt, by an easy communica- 
tion ; and from Fort Pitt, up the Aonongahela, to Redstone, vessels of convenient 
burthen, may and do pass continually; from whence, by means of Cheat River, 
and other navigable branches of the Monongahela, it is thought the portage to 
Potowmack may, and will, be reduced within the compass of a few miles, to the 
great ease and convenience of the settlers transporting the produce of their lands 
to market. To which may be added, that as patents have now actually passed the 
seals for the several tracts here offered to be leased, settlers on them may cultivate 
and enjoy the lands in peace and safety, notwithstanding the unsettled counsels 
respecting a new colony on the Ofzo ; and as no sight money is to be paid for these 
lands, and quitrent of two shillings sterling a hundred, demandable some years 
hence only, it is highly presumable that they will always be held upon a more de- 
sirable footing than where both these are laid on with a very heavy hand. And 
it may not be amiss further to observe, that if the scheme for establishing a new 
government on the O/io, in the manner talked of. should ever be affected, these 
must be among the most valuable lands in it, not only on account of the goodness 
of soil, and the other advantages above enumerated, but from their contiguity to 
the seat of government, which more that probable will be fixed at the mouth of the 
Great Kanhawa. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
W.&.2. 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
Two INTERESTING LETTERS 


Fac-simile of Autograph Letter of Governor George Clinton in 1753. 


Addressed to Governor Hamilton, with some Intelligence. 
[From the collection of Ferguson Haines.| 
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[The above Letter was read in council on the 7th of August, 1753.] 


(SEconD LETTER) 


General Peter Muhlenberg to Colonel Richard C. Anderson, in 1794. 
Contributed by Richard G. Lewis, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Address. | P. Muhlenberg—/ree. 


FREE. 
(+) Col® Richard C. Anderson 
Jefferson County 


Kentucky. 
(The circle and the word ‘‘ FREE” were evidently stamped on the letter by the Post Master. 
It was folded, and sealed with wax, and addressed on the back of the sheet as common before the 
days of envelopes, to Colonel Richard C. Anderson, Jefferson County, Kentucky.) 
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Philadelphia June 7th 1794. 


Dear Sir, 


I am Honored with your favor of the 13th of March and am much oblig’d to 
you for the information it contains—I wrote you on the 11th of Febr’ and enclosed 
a reported Bill to enable the Officers and Soldiers of the Virg* Line on Continen- 
tal establishment, to obtain Patents for Lands on the West side of the Ohio—with 
great difficulty this Bill pass’d the House, and was then sent to the Senate, where it 
lay dormant until this Morning, and as the Session continues but one day longer 
there is scarcely time to give it due consideration—The Senate have returned the 
Bill with amendments, in a very questionable shape, which will probably be 
decided on this day ; and I mean to keep my letter open until I can give you full 
information—I should not have delayd so long my writing to you, had I not been 
in daily expectation the Bill would pass, and I should have it in my power to trans- 
mit it. 

Since Col Greenup left us, our political situation has not varied much ; only 
in this—That it now appears beyond a doubt, that Great Brittain at the time when 
they were successful ag* the French, meant to break with us—this appears from 
the conduct of their Officers in Canada and elsewhere, who are now acting agree- 
ably to the principles adopted at that time, because the British Government have 
not had time to countermand their former Orders—The Authentic News from 
Europe is—That the King of Prussia has seceded from the combined powers— 
That Spain is wavering—The French Navy rapidly increasing—The people of 
Great Brittain murmuring—Denmark, Sweeden, and America Growling, all this 
combined renders it more than probable that the French Republic will obtain that 
Freedom and Independance for which they have so nobly fought. Col Greenup 
has been good enough to promise me, that what money is wanting for Col 
Croghan He will supply until I reimburse Him the next session— as to yourself I 
hope to see you in the fall, and tho’ I do not live in*the city, I can always find 
time enough to accompany you--Be pleased to present my best Respects to your 
Lady and to Col Croghan and Family—On State Affairs of Kentucky I dare not 
trust my thoughts to paper. 

The Bill I alluded to has just pass’d with the amendments proposed by the 
Senate—as it now stands tis neither Fish or Flesh—I can not get a copy but M*. 
Orr will bring it with Him. 


Iam Dear Sir 
Your most Obed’. Serv‘. 


P. Muhlenberg. 
VoL. XVIII.—No. 5.—30 
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HARVARD CATALOGUE—It is not 
generally known probably that as late as 
1810 the Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity was printed on a broadside. The 
Catalogue of that year is before me, on 
a sheet of coarse paper, 16 x 20 inches. 
It gives simply the names of the Faculty 
and the students, the residences and 
rooms of the latter. It seems almost 
like the record of a past age to read the 
names of Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, 
D.D., as president, and of Rev. Henry 
Ware, D.D., as professor of theology. 
The names of Edward Everett, Nath. 
L. Frothingham and Harrison E. Otis 
appear among the “ Senior Sophisters ;”’ 
those of Franklin Dexter, Charles G. Lor- 
ing and Peleg Sprague among the “ Jun- 
ior Sophisters;” that of Elbridge 
Gerry among the Sophomores; and 
those of Martin Brimmer, Francis W. P. 
Greenwood, and Pliny Merrick among 
the Freshmen. The whole number of 
students was two hundred and eighteen. 
Most of these came from Boston and 
eastern Massachusetts; sixteen were from 
Salem ; avery few from New Hampshire 
and Connecticut (Maine was then a part 
of Massachusetts); two from Vermort, 
one each from New York, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, Virginia, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Canada, St. Croix and Ja- 
maica, West Indies, and the extraordi- 
nary number of twelve from Charleston, 
South Carolina.* The buildings in which 
students roomed were Stoughton Hall, 


* Is this one of the proofs of commercial and 
social alliance between Massachusetts and South 
Carolina, which made Boston, especially in later 
years, so obtuse to the wrong of slavery ? 


Hollis Hall, Massachusetts Hall and Col- 
lege House. D. F. L. 

MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

HONORABLE MARK SKINNER OF CHI- 
caco—In the death of this eminent ju- 
rist we are stricken with a sense of per- 
sonal bereavement. He was one of the 
warm friends of THE MAGAZINE OF 
AMERICAN History, and for many years 
familiar with its every page. 

He was the son of Richard Skinner, of 
honored memory, who was chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Vermont, a 
member of Congress and governor of 
that state. The son, following in the 
father’s footsteps, became also a jurist, and 
embodied in his life and personality abil- 
ities, aims and sentiments which made 
him a power for good in the city of his 
adoption. No citizen of Chicago main- 
tained a more secure hold on the respect 
of her people, while those who came into 
close relations with Judge Skinner were 
bound to him by ties of peculiar strength. 
Receiving his education at the East, he 
settled in Chicago in 1836, so that he 
shared in all her municipal history, exer- 
cising a large influence in public affairs, 
and doing much to perpetuate therein 
his own high ideals. He served with 
credit on the Circuit Court bench, and 
after the expiration of his judicial term 
he became the financial agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and other large Eastern organ- 
izations, in the placing of loans on local 
realestate. He was without a superior 
as a real estate lawyer, and his judgment 
has been confidently relied upon for a 
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long series of years. The success of the 
Connecticut Mutual company in that field 
is sufficient evidence of his ability as a 
financier. During the civil war, Judge 
Skinner was most ardent in supporting 
the Union cause, laboring indefatigably 
at the head of the Sanitary Commission 
of the Northwest. In the religious and 
social life of Chicago he was always 
prominent, being a leader in the Presby- 
terian church and active in every good 
cause. He had the gift of hospitality, 
and was a most charming companion, 
accomplished, responsive and genial. His 
literary tastes were fine, and he had the 
means and opportunity to gratify them 
both in reading and travel. His library 
was well and wisely chosen, and one of 
the largest and most valuable in the West. 
The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
But while 


him by Middlebury College. 
so thoroughly identified with Chicago, 
Judge Skinner’s interest in Vermont and 
his peculiar attachment for Manchester 
kept him closely allied with the old home 


and her people. He adorned the ceme- 
tery at Manchester, which is the pride of 
the place, gave money to Middlebury 
College, and in other ways manifested an 
active regard for the region where his 
summers were often spent. Judge Skin- 
ner was seventy-four years of age when 
he passed away. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Fortress of a nation’s life, 
Builded in the battle smoke 
When our freemen hearts awoke 

Ready for the strife ; 


Temple reared by labor vast, 
Sealed with blood by heroes shed, 
To the skies of freedom wed, 

Towering over caste ; 
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Mightier than a tyrant’s sway 
Through the land from shore to shore, 
We acclaim thee more and more 

On thy natal day. 


Magna Charta of the West, 
Grander than the bulwark old, 
We, Columbia's true sons, hold 
Thy protection best. 
In the one God still we trust, 
Fearless of the shifts of fate ; 
This is the watchword at our gate : 
‘* Cling to what is just.” 


Raise on high our million-voice ! 
Let it ring from sea to sea! 
In the name of Liberty, 
Freemen, come rejoice. 
J. J. J. Rooney 


PHILADELPHIA, September 17, 1887. 


DANIEL WEBSTER—Laitor of Maga- 
zine of American History: It has been 
said that Daniel Webster died of a 
broken heart, caused by his losing the 
Whig nomination, and I send the follow- 
ing little incident, which is to the point. 
The night after Webster lost the nomi- 
nation, the Marine Band serenaded him. 
On arriving at his house no light or 
other sign of life was visible, but the 
band played and the crowd cheered un- 
til a window in the second story was 
raised, and Webster appeared in his night 
costume. - When the deafening cheers 
with which he was received had sub- 
sided, he rested his hands on the win- 
dow-sill, and leaning forward, spoke in a 
clear yet sad tone. His concluding re- 
marks were these—‘‘ Boys, I am glad to 
see you, but this is the last time you will 
hear my voice. I am going to my home, 
and I feel that I am going to my home to 
die.”” A few months later, October 24, 
1852, he died at his home in Marshfield. 

J. A. STETSON, JR. 
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THE PRINGLE FAMILY—The following 
item appeared in the Mew York World 
of September 1, 1887: “ Among the ar- 
rivals by the steamship Aurania Sunday 
last was Mr. Robert Pringle, W. S., of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. He is of the 
same kith as the Charleston family of 
that name, whose founder was also Rob- 
ert Pringle, one of the early colonial 
judges, memorialized by Judge O’ Nealin 
his ‘Bench and Bar of South Carolina.’ 


QUERIES 


Two members of the Charleston branch 
were present at the Windsor Hotel to 
meet their kinsman, and he will visit 
Charleston before going back to his na- 
tive city;” an example, that perhaps 
in this country stands by itself, of origi- 
nal family identity and recognition, pre- 
served for near two centuries, in spite of 
wars and other changes, and of what Hor- 
ace calls the “Oceano dissociabili” be- 
sides, O. P. Q. 


QUERIES 


A PORTRAIT OF CoLUMBUS—In the 
New Jersey Gazette of April 26, 1784, 
is the following paragraph, dated New 
York, March 17: 

“We are informed that Mrs. Farmer, 
of this city, has presented an excellent 
original picture of the celebrated Chris- 
topher Columbus, discoverer of the 
American Continent, to the House of As- 
sembly of this State, which has been re- 
ceived by that honorable branch of the 
legislature with expression of their 
thanks for so valuable a present. The 
House have ordered it to be placed in 
their convention room.” 

Can any of the readers of the Maga- 
zine of American History inform me of 
the fate of this portrait ? Ca. C. 

CENTURY CLUB, 264% September, 1887. 


NELSON’S RIVER—Lditor Magazine of 
American History: Will some of your 
readers kindly inform me when and by 
whom Nelson’s River, which flows into 
Hudson’s Bay, was discovered, after 
whom was it named, and where is to be 
found the first account of its discovery ? 
In Douglass’s Summary, 1755, it is 
stated that Sir Thomas Button, fitted 


out in 1612, “ wintered miserably at Port 

Nelson, in 57 deg. N. lat.,” and that a 

settlement was made there in 1673. 
W,N. 


AUTHOR OF LINES—Who wrote these 
lines? when? where published ? 
‘* Night, with her sandals dipped in dew, 
Hath passed the evening’s pearly gates, 
And a single star in the cloudless blue 
For the rising moon in silence waits.” 
D. N.-R. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


THE SCHOOL LAW—Laditor Magazine 
American History: When was the act or 
law passed setting apart the 16th section 
for school purposes in the North West 
Territory ? When was this survey made 
in the N. W. T.? What was (in brief) 
the act of 1785? Who was the author 
of this act ? 

E. A. CANTLEY 

LOGANSPORT, INDIAMA. 


THE PHELPS FAMILY—The author of 
the “ Memorials of William E. Dodge,” 
alluding to the ancestors of Anson G. 
Phelps, of New York, says, “ They came 
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of an ancient and honorable family in 
Staffordshire, England, which embarked 
at Plymouth in the Mary and John, 1630, 
and settled first at Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, and subsequently in Windsor, 
Connecticut, the original pioneer being 
George Phelps.” 

The writer has a genealogy of one 
branch of the Phelps family going back 
to William Phelps, born at Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire, England, Aug. 19, 1599. 
He also came to America in the Mary 
and John, 1630, landed at Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, and from thence to Wind- 
sor, Connecticut. Palfrey says William 
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Phelps was a magistrate from 1639 to 
1642. He was also one of the commis- 
sioners to settle the boundary between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
will of John Porter, who died at Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, 1648,twelve years after 
the founding of the town, and which is 
preserved in its records, has among other 
signatures that of William Phelps as one 
of the appraisers of the estate. 

Were George and William representa- 
tives of two distinct branches of the 
Phelps family ? If not, How were they 
related? Did they come from the same 
place in England ? E. 
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“ Boopte ” [xviii. 82, 171, 353]—The 
word is of purely Dutch origin, and has 
come down in this anciently Dutch city. 
“ Boedel,” pronounced “boodle” in 
Dutch as in English, means “ household 
stuff,” and also “an estate left behind 
by a deceased person.” Thus an ad- 
ministrator gets the boodle—in its pri- 
mary sense. 

Gero. W. VAN SICLEN, 
Secretary of the Holland Society. 


THE sTAMP act [xviii 82] was 
brought into Parliament March 10 
(Bancroft says February 13), 1765, and 
having passed both houses (in the Com- 
mons by a vote of about 250 to 50, and 
in the Lords with practical unanimity), 
received the royal assent March 22,1765, 
being known as the Act of 5 Geo. III., 
c. 32. It was to go into operation 
November 1, 1765. By Act 6 Geo. III., 
c. 11, approved March 19, 1766, it was 
enacted that the Stamp Act should stand 


repealed after May 1, 1766. The repeal- 
er received (February 22—significant 
date) in the Commons 275 votes to 167 
against, and in the Lords it passed by 
105 to 71.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 
for 1765, pp. 33-38; and for 1766, p. 
194; Marshall's Washington, Ed. 1804, 
II., 84-94; Gordon's Am. Rev., Ed. 
1789, L., 126, 150; Graham's Hist. U. 
S., Hd. 1845, IV., 201, 210, Mote, 242- 
3; Bancroft’s Hist. U. S., Ed. 1852, 
V., 243-8; Centenary Ed., III1., 456,585; 
Griffith's Hist. Notes, 21, Note. The 
Stamp Act is given in full in P7tkin’s 
Hist. U. S., 1., 433-442, and in Ruff- 
head’s Statutes at Large X., 18. 
Wn. NELSON 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 


“ WHO LED THE TROOPS IN THE FINAL 
UNSUCCESSFUL CHARGE AFTER ARNOLD 
WAS WOUNDED AT QUEBEC IN 1776.” 
[xviii. 350]—The writer of query in the 
October Magazine of American History, 
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says: “Schuyler and Montgomery ad- 
vanced by way of Lake Champlain and 
Montreal, while Arnold went by way of 
Albany.” Two mistakes are involved 
in this statement. Schuyler did not 
proceed with the Champlain expedition 
farther than St. Johns. He turned back 
there by reason of sickness, and the com- 
mand devolved upon Montgomery, and 
was retained by him until his unfortunate 
death under the rugged rocks of the city 
of Quebec. Neither did Arnold march 
by way of Albany. His expedition to 
Canada started from Cambridge, near 
Boston, where the American army was 
then encamped, about the middle of 
September, 1775, marched to Newbury- 
port, where it was embarked on board of 
ten transports and sailed for the mouth 
of the Kennebec river. From there the 
expedition was conducted in bateaux up 
the Kennebec and Dead rivers, and 
down the Chaudiere, and finally reached 
Point Levi opposite Quebec. 

The writer further says, that a reg- 
iment of troops raised in Massachusetts 
late in 1775, of which Elisha Porter was 
colonel and Abner Morgan was major, 
marched to Albany and joined Arnold 
and shared his terrible march through 
the wilderness. This statement is erro- 
neous so far as the march from Albany 
with Arnold is concerned, and my re- 
searches have failed to connect the name 
of Elisha Porter or Abner Morgan with 
Arnold’s expedition in any way. 

Daniel Morgan, then captain of a com- 
pany of Virginia riflemen, marched with 
his company with Arnold from Cam- 
bridge, and shared the hardships and pri- 
vations of the expedition to Canada. He 
was present at the disastrous assault upon 
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the city of Quebec, and led the final un- 
successful charge, and was taken pris- 
oner with all the forces he had under 
him at that time. This fact, and the 
identification of Captain Daniel Morgan 
as the hero, are so fully established as 
to be now removed from doubt. The 
following is an extract from an ac- 
count of the attack upon Quebec printed 
in the Mew York Gazette at the time: 
“However, the advanced party soon 
reached the barrier and began the at- 
tack, in which they were joined by Col- 
onel Arnold himself, and supported by 
Captain Daniel Morgan with his com- 
pany of riflemen, who were in front 
of the main body. In this onset, un- 
fortunately — unfortunately, indeed — 
Colonel Arnold received his wound and 
was carried off, but notwithstanding 
Captain Morgan and the first party ob- 
tained possession of the battery of four 
guns, took great part of the guard and a 
number of inhabitants who surrendered 
prisoners. In this situation they were 
obliged to remain (not being supported 
by the main body, who had not recov- 
ered from their confusion so as to come 
up) till joined by Lieutenant Steel with 
Captain Smith’s company, Captain Lamb 
with his artillery company (who were 
obliged to quit the field-piece, it being 
impossible to bring it forward), Captain 
Hendricks with part of his company, 
and several of the musketeers from the 
different companies (after regaining the 
proper road), in all about two hundred. 
When they again formed, and were 
again led on by Captain Morgan (upon 
whom the body then called as their 
commanding officer), to force the second 
barrier.. . . Force's American Archives, 
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Fourth Series, Vol. 4, p. 707. Substan- 
tially the same account is given by Mar- 
shall in his “‘ Life of Washington,” and 
he derived his facts from the journal of 
Colonel William Heth, an American of- 
ficer, who participated in the charge and 
became a prisoner with the other officers 
and soldiers who surrendered to the 
enemy at that time. 

In a letter from Harlem Heights, 
dated September 28, 1776, General 
Washington wrote to the President of 
the Continental Congress, recommend- 
ing the appointment of Captain Morgan 
as colonel of a rifle regiment, and the 
following isan extract from the letter : 
“As Colonel Hugh Stephenson of the 
rifle regiment ordered lately to be raised, 
is dead, according to the information I 
have received, I would beg leave to 
recommend to the particular notice of 


Congress Captain Daniel Morgan, just re- 
turned among the prisoners from Can- 


ada. His conduct as an 
officer on the expedition with General 
Arnold last fall, his intrepid behavior in 
the assault upon Quebec, where the 
brave Montgomery fell, all in 
my opinion entitle him to the favor of 
Congress. . ” — Force’s American 
Archives, Fifth Sertes, Vol. 2, p. 589. 

In a letter dated at Ticonderoga, No- 
vember 6, 1776, General Arnold wrote 
to General Washington as _ follows: 
“Dear General: I beg leave to recom- 
mend to your particular notice the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, who were taken at 
Quebec, and lately returned on their 
parol, viz: Major Lamb and Captain 
Lockwood of the artillery, Lieutenant 
Colonel Oswald and Captain Morgan. 
The two last went with me from Cam- 
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bridge.” Force's Archives, Fifth Series, 
Vol. 3, p. 550. 

The foregoing facts seem sufficient for 
the vindication of the truth of history, 
and to show that Captain Daniel Mor- 
gan led the troops on the final unsuccess- 
ful charge after Arnold was wounded at 
Quebec, but it was the last day of the 
year 1775, and not in 1776. 

J. O. DykMAN 

WHITE PLAINS, Oct. 1, 1887. 


RoBERT DRUMMOND [xviii. 272]— 
This noted New Jersey loyalist, born in 
Aquackanoch, now Passaic, New Jersey, 
as also his father before him, was a 
merchant in that place, and both father 
and son married into Dutch families 
there. He was a grandson of Robert 
Drummond of New York, who was driven 
by persecution from Scotland in the 
reign of James II., and in 1713 was 
chosen high-sheriff ; but who about that 
time removed to Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey. He married Anne, widow of 
Richard Hall of New York, whose 
mother’s second husband was the fa- 
mous mayor Thomas Noel. Robert, the 
grandson, was an active patriot at the 
beginning of the revolution, and a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Congress at Tren- 
ton. After his defection his large prop- 
erty was confiscated, but was partially 
restored to his family at the end of the 
war, through the influence of one of his 
kinsmen. He died in England. For 
the above facts we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. William Nelson, Secre- 
tary of the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety. W. H. 

New York, September 30. 
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SOCIETIES 


SOCIETIES 


THE WEYMOUTH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(MASSACHUSETTS) held its first meeting 
after the summer vacation on Wednes- 
day evening, August 31, at the Tufts 
Library, President Loud in the chair. 
After the regular business of the society, 
of which was the presentation by the 
committee on nominations, of several 
names for membership, a paper was read 
by the secretary entitled : “ An eventful 
chapter in the history of the Old North 
Church, Weymouth (Massachusetts),” 
giving an extended sketch of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Thomas Paine, and the 
troubles attending it. This paper was 


prepared with much care, and is of great 
interest to the Weymouth people, cover- 
ing as it does quite fully one of the most 
critical periods in the history of that 


venerable church. The secretary also 
read the farewell address of Rev. Mr. 
Paine to his people in Weymouth, from 
a copy of the original document fur- 
nished by Robert Treat Paine, a de- 
scendant of the Weymouth minister. 
It is exceedingly spicy reading, and 
its plain-spoken and cutting words must 
have been something of a surprise 
coming from so gentle and courteous a 
tongue. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
cIETY held its quarterly meeting on the 
evening of October 4, President Gam- 
mell in the chair. Following the secre- 
tary’s report, Mr. William D. Ely, chair- 
man of the committee appointed to ex- 
amine and report upon the accuracy of 
the date upon the seal of the society, 
presented a valuable paper, which indi- 


cated thorough and exhaustive research 
and study, and was listened to with close 
attention.- 

President Gammell, in commenting 
upon the paper, said that it settled the 
question, not only by general testimony, 
but the analogies in regard to the cession 
acquired in the three settlements. He 
also incidentally referred to the contro- 
versy between the state and society as to 
the date which had stimulated the in- 
quiry. On motion of Dr. C. W. Par- 
sons, the thanks of the society were 
voted to Mr. Ely, and the paper was re- 
ferred to the publication committee to 
be incorporated in the annual proceed- 
ings of the society. 

On motion of Secretary Perry, Mr. 
Henry T. Drowne of New York, a native 
of this state, and a corresponding mem- 
ber of the society, was appointed as a 
delegate to the celebration of the centen- 
nial of Marietta, Ohio, in April, 1888. 
Mr. Drowne is a grandson of Dr. Solo- 
mon Drowne, one of the early settlers of 
that place. 

THE FAIRFIELD COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY has issued its sixth annual re- 
port in pamphlet form. The officers are 
Rowland B. Lacey, president ; George 
C. Waldo, Rev. Samuel Orcutt, General 
William H. Noble, vice-presidents ; 
Nathaniel E. Morden, M. D., recording 
secretary ; Louis N. Middlebrook, cor- 
responding secretary ; Richard C. Am- 
bler, treasurer and curator ; George C. 
Waldo, historian. During the last year 
it has held thirteen meetings, and its 
membership has increased to sixty. 





HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


WHEN Bayard Taylor in 1847 determined to make an effort to support himself in New 
York by literary work, he wrote to Horace Greeley for advice on the subject, and received 
the following characteristic reply: “I know nothing at present wherewith to tempt you 
toward this city. We are in a vortex of literary and miscellaneous adventure. All the 
aspiring talent and conceit of our own country and of Europe confront and crowd on our 
pavements, and every newspaper or other periodical establishment is crowded with assist- 
ants and weighed down with promises. It seems to me that two or three years’ experi- 
ence in a country village will better qualify you for a department in a city paper; that, as 
to study, time is everything, and that is very scarce with anybody’s hirelings in this city. 
Should you evince high qualities in your present position they will be noted, and your 
services requested elsewhere. Life is very hurried and fretful in a great city.” 

THE Rhode Island Society of the Cincinnati has appointed three hereditary members of 
its body to represent it at the Ohio Centennial at Marietta on the 7th of April next. The 
five ancestors of these gentleman were pioneers in Ohio, and three of them died at 
Marietta. The three delegates are Colonel James M. Varnum, New York City ; Fred- 
erick T. Sibley, Detroit, Michigan ; and Charles C. Emott, New York City. 


IT is a significant sign of the times, that in the recent celebration at Philadelphia of 


the framing of the Constitution, the interest of the occasion was not confined to any sec- 
tion of our vast country, or even within its boundaries. All Christendom seemed to look 
on with admiration. Not less than half a million of people from the North and the South, 
from ocean to ocean, of all ages and creeds, Catholics and Protestants, black and white, 
and strangers from beyond the sea, flocked into the old historic capital, filling its homes, 
hotels and streets to overflowing. Three fine, sunshiny days, with orderly crowds surging 
in every direction, and no accidents to mar the general rejoicing in the preservation of 
the Constitution, is an eloquent sermon in itself. The great industrial parade on the 15th 
of September was the largest and the most impressive demonstration of the kind ever 
witnessed on this continent. The military pageant on the 16th was also unparalleled in its 
distinctive features thousands of well-drilled, well-equipped and well-disciplined citizen 
soldiers from the different states of the Union bore witness to the power of liberal govern- 
ment in a land where professional military life and great standing armies are not required. 
The strength of the nation, and its reverence for the Constitution, were displayed as never 
before within the hundred years of our national life. Ever since its adoption, our Consti- 
tution has been the study of the best minds throughout the world, and the longer it stands, 
fitting the needs of sixty millions as well as it did the three millions in its infancy, the 
more respect it commands. The commemorative exercises on the 17th in Independ- 
ence Square, in which the President of the United States participated, surrounded by the 
most distinguished men of the country in religion, statesmanship, jurisprudence, law, 
science and letters, will go into history not only as a just tribute to the genius of the 
framers of the Constitution, but as a stirring prophecy for coming generations. Should 
our population of sixty millions treble in the next century, the action of the whole would 
rest upon the same basis as now—the Constitution. 
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THE celebration terminated with a notable banquet on the evening of the 17th, given 
to the President of the United States by eight learned societies of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting progress in arts, science and education since the birth of our nation. The 
Academy of Music was turned into an enormous conservatory for the occasion. The 
auditorium was arranged with scenic effects to represent a tropical garden with stone 
terraces and statues; and on every side giant ferns and evergreens were jeweled with 
bright-colored flowers. At each angle of this magnificent dining-hall were huge pyra- 
mids of flowers, one representing the four seasons, the other science, art, agriculture, 
and merchandise ; and overhead was a great floral bell. The President’s table, raised 
seven inches above the others, was so placed that he sat just under the proscenium in the 
center of the house, and facing Mrs. Cleveland’s box, which was lined with mirrors, and 
transformed into a perfect bower of floral loveliness. The artistic menu cards, composed 
of six leaves of heavy Japan paper, lightly tied with red, blue or buff ribbon, were illumi- 
nated with delicate etchings. The frontispiece was an allegorical representation of History, 
enumerating the deeds of 1887. The second leaf contained the proem. The third leaf 
was devoted to the menu proper, the top-piece of which was a medallion encircled by a 
snake, while at the bottom as a tail-piece an owl sat demurely on a telescope pointed at 
astar. The fourth leaf contained the toast list, which we give in fac-simile, with the 
coat of arms of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania as a head-piece, and Franklin flying 
his famous kite as a tail-piece. The fifth leaf contained the names of the committee on 
invitations, etched with a Vestal virgin feeding an eternal flame ; an olive branch for a 
border, and a spider’s web in the lower corner. The design on the sixth leaf we present 
to our readers in fac-simile. The medals of the eight learned societies represented at the 
banquet, entwined in olive leaves, surround the clasped book over which the eagle pre- 
sides with spread wings. Some five hundred distinguished guests were seated at the 
tables ; there was the President of the nation, an ex-President, an ex-Vice-President, the 
chief-justice and justices of the Supreme Court, cabinet-ministers, the lieutenant-general 
of the army, and numerous prominent army officers, a rear-admiral of the navy and his 
staff, the governors of many of the states, ex-governors, presidents of colleges, and other 
institutions of learning, authors, editors, the clergy, and foreign ministers. About eight 
o'clock Mrs. Clevelard entered her box, and the diners rose from their seats and cheered 
and shouted, waving their napkins for several minutes. Meanwhile the balcony was 
quickly filled with ladies in full evening dress, and the scene, take it all in all, was one of 
the most brilliant ever witnessed in America. 


RESPONDING to the toast ‘‘ The President of the United States,” the President said 
in a clear ringing voice: ‘On such a day as this and in the atmosphere that now sur- 
rounds us, it seems as if the President of the United States should be thoughtful and 
modest, mindful of the high office he holds. To-day, in the presence of the memories of 
the Constitution and its framers, it is especially fitting that the servant of the people, the 
creature of the Constitution, in this centennial time should, by rigid self-examination, 
inquire into the law of his existence. He will find the rules laid down for his guidance 
require not that intellect, not that attainment that raises him above the common people : 
but rather a knowledge of their wants and needs, and a sympathy with their condition. 
If appalled by the solemnity of his position, he will find comfort in what the fathers of this 
country wrought by an unswerving devotion to the people. I have the hope that if re- 
verently invoked, the spirit of the Constitution will be sufficient for all our government. 
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THE FOURTH LEAF 07 THE MENU CARD, CONTAINING THE TOAST LIST. 


Because the people of Philadelphia are more nearly related to the scenes of our early 
history, more should they be imbued with a broad patriotism. The Continental Congress 
and the Constitutional Assembly met here. Philadelphia has her Carpenters’ Hall, Inde- 
pendence Hall and bell, and the grave of Franklin. As I look about me and see so many 
societies of culture, all of Philadelphia, showing a love for science, a devotion to art, a 
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THE SIXTH LEAF OF THE MENU CARD. 


care for broad eaucation, a regard for historical research, I feel I am in notable company. 
To you is given the duty of protecting and preserving for all the inhabitants of your city, 
your country and all mankind the incidents that marked the birth of the freest and best 
government ever vouchsafed to man. It is a sacred trust, and as we asa nation get farther 
and farther from the footsteps of the past, the nation exacts that the incidents should never 


be tarnished, but brightly burnished should be held aloft, attracting the gaze of this people, 
and keeping up a love for the Constitution.” 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMaN. 
I2mo, pp. 168. New York, 1887. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Few things are more noticeable in the material 
progress of our American cities than the marked 
development of taste, in connection with utility, 
in the erection of public and private buildings. 
It must be admitted that until a comparatively 
recent date, the capitalist who ordered plans 
from his architect did not as a rule allow the lat- 
ter that scope for ornamental construction which 
he, as a lover and student of art in architecture, 
desires to express in the building he is to design. 
This backwardness on the part of the owner to 
exceed the boundary lines of absolute necessity 
has proceeded partly from economical motives 
and partly from an unappreciative sense of the 
beauty of art, the cultivation of which does not 
always go hand in hand with the accumulation 
of personal riches. The beautiful and appropri- 
ate in architecture must be learned, if not from 
books and designs, from a study of and familiar- 
ity with those erections abroad and at home 
whose construction bears evidence of the genius 
or talent of cultivated masters of the’ art. 

The enormous increase of American tourists 


in Europe has been productive among other ad- 
vantages of a desire to transplant to this country 
a taste for harmonious combinations and magnif- 
icent effects such as can only be satisfactorily 
appreciated by personal observation of what 
ancient and modern art in architecture has pro- 


duced during the progress of ages. The in- 
creasing beauty of the buildings along our streets 
and squares testifies to this fact. But the prin- 
ciples of architecture can be mastered only by a 
careful perusal of the books which treat upon 
this subject, especially a history of the art from 
its beginnings to its more recent manifestations, 

The volume under notice presents these facts of 
history in a concise and attractive form, which, 
for the majority of readers, is what is wanted ; 
for the majority of readers have neither the time 
nor inclination to search libraries and pore over 
intricate and scientific details to obtain such in- 
formation, Mr. Tuckerman writes from obser- 
vation and experience, and understands how to 
present and illustrate his subject in such a man- 
ner as to convey an immense amount of practical 
information without disturbing the course of a 
simple historical narrative. When he ventures 
to intrude a personal observation, it is to awaken 
in the mind of the reader a desire to cultivate a 
love of the art for art’s sake, and not for mere ma- 
terial advantages. ‘‘ In pursuing the study of so 
vast and splendid an art,” he says, ‘‘ we should do 
so with some feeling of reverence for its dignity, 
not looking upon it as a mere money-making 
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trade, for the greatest architects the world has 
known have been satisfied in being only worship- 
ers at a great shrine. All of our work 
must reflect something of our inner thoughts, 
and if we do not placethem upon a high plane it 
is not possible for their reflection to contain what 
is noble and true.” 

The illustrations in this little work, of less 
than two hundred pages, are by the hand of the 
author, and are admirably executed, as might be 
expected from one of the architectural firm who 
are now erecting in our Central Park the new 
wings to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE PERSONAJ. MEMOIRS AND MILI- 
TARY HISTORY OF U. S. GRANT versus 
THE RECORD OF THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC, By CARSWELL MCCLELLAN. 
I2mo, pp. 278. Boston, 1887. 
Mifflin & Co. 

The author of this volume, which is creating 

a marked sensation among students of our great 

civil war as well as among the critics and review- 

ers, needs, perhaps, an introduction to the read- 
ing public, since this is his first considerable 
venture in the world of letters. Asa military 
man he is well known to the Army of of the Po- 
tomac, having served on the staff of General 
Andrew A. Humphreys as an aide and in other 
capacities in connection with the topographical 
and the adjutant-general’s department. His 
preface is so terse and significant that it deserves 
quoting at length, or rather in brief, since it oc- 
cupies barely six lines of type: “ This volume 
has grown from what was, at first, intended to 
be a brief memorandum of service for private 
use. It is offered to the public not as an at- 
tempt to write or correct history, but earnestly 
to ask that history already’ written shall be rc- 
membered.’ We notice that he takes exception 
to some of General Grant's expressed opinions : 
‘““There are voices calling from other graves ; 
there are memories shrining other names pre- 
cious to comrades and countrymen ; and it were 
craven to stand in acquiescent silence while bias 
strives anew to mar the record of manly effort 
with detraction. The object aimed at 
now is, to incite investigation which shall de- 
cide the historic value of this widely pub- 
lished work. While General Grant 
has noticeably intensified some reflections con- 
tained in General Badeau’s books, he has offered 
no protest to anything therein except in the 
single instance of General Butler’s operations at 

Bermuda Hundred. Moreover he makes several 

references to them as ‘reliable authority,’ and 

this as is pointed out in the face of refutations 
contained in General Humphreys’ ‘Virginia 


Houghton, 
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Campaign of 1864 and 1865. These ci.ations 
sufficiently indicate the author’s intention and 
may serve fairly as the text on which the subse- 
quent critical suggestions are based. The vol- 
ume then aims firstly to point out where the 
books prepared either by General Grant in per- 
son, or which have received his indorsement, are 
open to criticism, and secondly to refer to other 
books and authorities which sustain his (the au- 
thor’s) view. 

The volume is far, very far from being a 
bibliography of war literature, though it may 
be said to make a beginning in that direction, 
and it is perhaps to be regretted that since 
Colonel McClellan went so far and is presum- 
ably so well equipped for the task, that he did 
not complete the task to which his researches 
obviously incited him, instead of preparing as it 
were a brief for the guidance of some other 
writer. That any mere mortal who has occu- 
pied a commanding position of authority and 
responsibility as did General Grant can write his 
own autobiography and not meet with adverse 
criticism is not to be expected. No man has 
ever done it; none ever willdo it. Every book 
that has been written by a leader on either side 
of our great civil struggle has made errors of 
fact and of omission which have laid him open 
to’sévere criticism. Colonel McClellan's chief 
grounds of complaint appear to be the treatment 
of Generals Meade and Humphreys in General 
Grant’s book ; but in view, doubtless, of his 
plan of merely pointing out discrepancies, he 
does not satisfactorily decide what is really the 
truth in any general sense. That many of his 
strictures rest upon a foundation of truth there 
is reason to believe ; but how many of them are 
to be accepted unreservedly in the light of all 
contemporaneous events, must remain undeter- 
mined until that historian appears for whom the 
author according to his own showing has now 
prepared the way. 


TRANS-ALLEGHENY PIONEERS. His- 
torical Sketches of the First White Settlements 
West of the Alleghenies, 1748 and after. By 
Joun P. HALE. 1I2mo, pp 330. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: Samuel C. Cox & Co. 1887. 
The opulence of historic interest which cen- 

ters about the pioneers who penetrated the in- 

hospitable wilderness of the trans-Allegheny 
country is admirably illustrated in the volume 
before us. As itsauthor aptly remarks, ‘‘ The 
discovery, exploration, conquest, settlement and 
civilization of a continent once accomplished in 
this age, is done for all time; there are no more 
continents to discover, no more worlds to con- 

uer.” Americans cannot learn too much about 
the scenes and events that attended the trans- 
formation of the savage wilds into hives of busy 
industry. The author’s ancestors—the Ingles 
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and Draper families (Scotch-Irish) were among 
the first to scale the Allegheny mountains and 
pitch their tents in the mysterious unknown be- 
yond. Thus in sketching the frontier explora- 
tions and settlements, and the Indian raids and 
massacres along the entire Virginia border, 
Mr. Hale has had peculiar advantages, of 
which he has made excellent use. He thinks 
that Colonel Abraham Wood, with a party of 
hunters and traders, anticipated by many 
years the famous exploits of Governor Spotts- 
wood and his Knights of the Golden 
shoe in passing the Blue Ridge. He describes 
at some length the capture of his great-grand- 
mother, Mrs. William Ingles, in 1755, the 
day before Braddock’s memorable defeat, by a 
party of savages, and of her wonderful escape 
from them and restoration to her friends. The 
account reads like a distorted picture of the 
imagination, and yet there seems not the slight- 
est doubt of its truth. Mr. Hale says: ‘‘I do 
not know in all history the record of a more 
wonderful and heroic performance than that of 
this brave little woman, all things considered. 
Dr. Tanner’s forty days’ fast, in view of the con- 
ditions and circumstances, dwindles into insig- 
nificance compared with this. Mrs. Ingles 
(when she reached the cabin of Adam Harman) 
had not seen a fire for forty days; she had not 
tasted food except nuts, corn and berries, for 
forty days; she had not known shclter, except 
caves, hollow logs or deserted camps, for forty 
days ; she had not known a bed, except the bare 
earth or leaves and moss, for forty days. She had 
been constantly exposed to the danger of re- 
capture and death by the savages ; danger from 
wild beasts, from sickness, accident, exposure 
and starvation, and danger from her compan- 
ion—yet within those forty days she had run, 
walked, crawled, climbed and waded seven or 
eight hundred miles, including detours up and 
down side streams, through a howling wilder- 
ness, and was saved at last.” 

Events and incidents are as far as practicable 
presented in chronological order, and the evi- 
dence of care in the matter of dates is a con- 
spicuous feature of the volume. The record is 
of great value, and not only instructive in all its 
details, but forms a narrative of adventures, ex- 
periences and exploits as readable and interest- 
ing as any romance. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER ISAAC JAQUES, 
Missionary Priest of the Society of Jesus, 
slain by the Mohawk Iroquois in the present 


State of New York, October 18, 1646. By 
the Rev. FELIx MartTIN, S. J. With Father 
Jaques’ account of the captivity and death of 
his companion, René Goupil, slain Septem- 
ber 29, 1642. Translated from the French by 
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JoHN GILMARY SHEA. I2mo, pp. 263. 
1885 : Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

The name of Father Jaques is known to all 
readers of the early Jesuit explorations of Amer- 
ica, but mainly through casual mention of his 
adventures, sufferings and saintly heroism. Un- 
less we are mistaken, this is the only consider- 
able volume that has been wholly devoted to a 
record of his truly remarkable career. The 
original account is in French, and John Gilmary 
Shea is the present translator. The volume is 
prefaced by a portrait which shows some of the 
mutilation of hands and head which he suf- 
fered during his captivity among the North 
American Indians. The volume is accompanied 
with maps and explanatory notes, and relates in 
a most impressive manner the unequaled hero- 
ism and intrepidity with which the Jesuits 
carried the cross into the western wilderness. 


THE TWO SPIES NATHAN HALE AND 
JOHN ANDRE. By Benson J. Lossine, 
LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 169. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Lossing adds to the already long list of 
his varied contributions to American history this 
review of two lives whose tragic end must ever 


be among the most romantic episodes of our 


struggle for independence. Both young, both 
brave, and each in his own way patriotic, they 
have alike commanded sympathy and admiration 
from impartial readers of history. The dishonor 
that attaches to the name of ‘‘spy”™ does not 
necessarily convict the man who bears it of un- 
worthy motives, though while the laws of war 
remain as they are, the ignoble death of the gal- 
lows will no doubt be meted out to those who 
are taken in disguise within the enemy’s lines. 
Mr. Lossing has made careful search through all 
the accessible records in regard to the two sub- 
jects of his book, and has unearthed some mate- 
rial that has not before been published in book 
form in this country. Many illustrations, in- 
cluding portraits, accompany the context, and the 
volume will be valued by all who desire a com- 
plete record of revolutionary times, 


THREE GOOD GIANTS, whose famous deeds 
are recorded in the Ancient Chronicles of 
Francois Rabelais. Compiled from the French 
by JoHN Dimitry, A.M. [Illustrated by 
Gustave Doré and A. Robida.] Square 4to, 
pp. 246. Boston, 1888. Ticknor and Com- 
pany. 

This new translation uf Rabelais appears with 


the most objectionable features of the original 
book entirely missing. Rabelais was a great 
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humorist, and his merry conceits in an age of 
the world when cardinals and queens were not 
over particuiar about the quality of the wit that 
was supplied for their entertainment, were the 
delight of both young and old of all classes and 
conditions. Rabelais fashioned his quaint colos- 
sal creations in ridicule of existing fantastico- 
chivalric deeds. It is said that ‘* he never appre- 
ciated his Giants save for the contrasted jollity 
they lent to his satires.” Neither did the more 
modern reading public appreciate them. Ra- 
belais blunderingly, or through positive igno- 
rance, lumbered his stories with philosophic rub- 
bish that was the means of consigning them to a 
long sleep through the centuries. Mr. Dimitry, 
in awakening them, bore in mind the path 
unconsciously taken in his boyhood—the 
skipping of whole pages to pick out the real 
story of the Giants, so rich in irresistible drollery. 
And this is what he has skillfully done for the 
laughter-loving children of to-day—cut away all 
the barnacles and seaweed, leaving the Giants 
only with their train of mysterious and impos- 
sible comrades. In the long evenings of the 
coming season of snow-banks and warm fires, 
many a group of liitle ones under the shady lamp 
will revel over the funny account of the wooden 
horses of the giant boy, Gargentua, until the 
hour for pleasant dreams; or laugh themselves 
to sleep over the six pilgrims in the garden, 
who, hiding behind the lettuce leaves, were swal- 
lowed by the same giantin a salad. The illus- 
trations add greatly to the value of the book, of 
which there are one hundred and seventy-tive, 
by Gustave Doré and Anton Robida. 


THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST, 
by SamMuEL ADAMS DRAKE. _ Illustrated. 
I2mo, pp. 339. New York : Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1887. 

Uniform with ‘‘ The making of New England” 
and by the Same author, we now have the pres- 
ent volume, similar in motive, and equally well 
adapted to the wants of the times. It deals for 
the most part with the region lying west of the 
Mississippi River, a third volume being con- 
templated which shall treat of that which was 
once the West, but which now embraces the cen- 
tral and most prosperous and populous portion of 
the United States. 


LONGFELLOW’S DAYS. THE LONG- 
FELLOW PROSE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by LAURA WINTHROP JOHNSON. Illus- 
trated. T6mo, pp. 421. Boston, 1888. 
Ticknor & Company. 


Nothing more appropriate for a gift during the 
approaching holidays could be devised than this 
exquisite little birthday book just issued by the 
enterprising publishers, Ticknor & Company. 
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It consists of extracts from the journals and let- 
ters of Henry W. Longfellow, arranged for each 
day in the year, the opposite page being left 
blank for autographs. It contains many gems 
of thought and words of wisdom. As we open 
the book at random we read, ‘‘ Human life is 
made up mostly of a series of little disappoint- 
ments and little pleasures ;” on another page 
we strike the passage, ‘‘ ‘ It is not enough to be 
a great man,’ says the French proverb, ‘ but you 
must come at the right time.’’’ We cordially 
commend this little treasure to all book-buyers. 


LIFE NOTES OR FIFTY YEARS’ 
LOOK. By WILLIAM HacuE, D.D. 
pp 362. Boston, 1888. Lee & Shepard. 


Dr. Hague was one of the most scholarly 
divines of his time, and all his accomplishments 
and acquirements were of the highest order. He 
died at Boston in July last, just after reading the 
last proof-sheets of this interesting book of per- 
sonal reminiscences. He had an extensive ac- 
quaintance and has given much important in- 
formation about the men and events of the last 
fifty years. What he says about the collisions of 
opinions on the anti-slavery question in its early 
stages is of special note. His impressions of 
Aaron Burr, whom he saw two or three times a 
week for successive years, forms the subject of a 
spirited chapter. He was thoroughly captivated 
by the spell of Burr’s genius for winning social 
sympathy. Dr. Hague’s life was marked espe- 
cially by ministerial, literary, educational, and 
philanthropic achievement. He was a clergy- 
man of profound religious convictions and of 
rare persuasive eloquence. He was born in 
Westchester County, New York, in 1808, and 
was a graduate of Hamilton College in 1826. 
The volume is to some extent in the form of an 
autobiography, and it is written in a terse, en- 
gaging style. It is a work of value, and will 
find a permanent place in historic literature. 


OUT- 
I2mo, 


UNCLE RUTHERFORD’S ATTIC. A story 
for girls. By JOANNA H. MATHEWS. With 
original illustrations. 12mo, pp. 282. New 
York, 1887. Frederick A. Stokes, successor 
to White, Stokes & Allen. 


The author of this new story for girls holds a 
high place in the heart of the great American 
reading public. She has written between forty 
and fifty story-books, and her admirers are 
legion. The first of her famous Bessie Books 
was produced in trying to wile away the tedium 
of a sick room to which she was confined ; it was 
purely imaginary, based on no special incidents 
of which she had any knowledge, and was com- 
posed without thought of publication. But book 
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after book followed, until the number seemed 
almost fabulous. Her rare vivacity and talent 
for story telling is a natural gift. Her father, 
Rev. Dr. James M. Mathews, of the old Garden- 
Street Church, and long chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the city, was a distinguished author ; 
and she is a grand-daughter on her mother’s side 
of Philip Hone, the accomplished and popular 
mayor of New York. Whether inherited or 
otherwise there is a charm about Miss Mathews’ 
writings that always insures them a warm wel- 
come in every cultivated household. We can 
heartily commend ‘‘ Uncle Rutherford’s Attic” 
as one of the brightest and best books of its 
kind with which we are acquainted. 


BEECHER AS A HUMORIST. Selections 
from the published works of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Compiled by ELEANOR KIRK. 
I2mo, pp. 213. New York, 1887. Fords, 
Howard & Hurlbert. 


This book is delightfully characteristic of Mr. 
Beecher. ‘‘ There is nothing that so covers the 
nerves, there is nothing that so tempers anger 
and passion, there is nothing that is such a nat- 
ural cure for discontent, there is nothing that 
brings men to such a companionable level, and 
creates such fellowship, as the divine spirit of 
mirth.” These are Mr. Beecher’s own words, 
and their force is illustrated in almost every feat- 
ure of his career. He never went out of his 
way to joke, or to avoid one ; but when the 
ludicrous presented itself to his mind, he was 
likely to flash it at those whom he was address- 
ing. Thus in some of his gravest and grandest 
efforts in the pulpit the spontaneity of his 
humor was marvelous. Eleanor Kirk has per- 
formed a precious service for the admirers of 
Mr. Beecher inher collection of bright passages 
from his published works. She has made a book 
that every one will feel that they must possess. 
It would be difficult to say which part of this lit- 
tle volume is best—the shorter or the longer ex- 
tracts. It is all captivating and instructive. 
From one of his sermons we find the following 
quotation: ‘‘ The church is not obligatory any 
more than Fulton Ferry is. I can refuse to 
cross the river on the ferryboat, and say,‘ I won’t 
pay the cent or two cents ; I am going to swim.’ 
I should have a right to swim if I preferred, but 
I should be a fool if ] did. And if you say,‘I 
do not want to join the church,’ you are under 
no obligation to join it.” And there are few who 
can read the last thing in the book, ‘‘ The Old 
Man’s Journey,” describing the death of Tommy 
Taft (from ‘‘ Norwood”), without a constant 
struggle between tears and laughter, and a final 
feeling of tenderness and trust in the Divine 
Fatherhood that a thousand sermons would fail 
to produce. 











LAFAYETTE IN 1824. 


[Engraved from portrait in the collection of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet.| 

















